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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


GESTURING toward a lengthening row of red- 
bound annual volumes of the SOUTHWEST 
Review, John H. McGinnis was wont to re- 
mark, “There’s my monument!” Like most 
of his comments, this one had depths of 
meaning and truth beyond its cryptic sim- 
plicity. The sixteen years of his editorship 
of this magazine were assessed expertly by 
Henry Nash Smith in our Fortieth Anni- 
versary number (Autumn, 1955); articles by 
J. Frank Dobie and Lon Tinkle in the same 
issue also embodied much discussion of the 
“McGinnis years”; and still another fellow- 
editor, John Chapman, added incisive thoughts 
a bit later (Summer, 1956). All these writers 
found that a history of the magazine in the 
years 1927-43 wes mainly an explication of 
McGinnis ideology and methodology. 

It is from a slightly different approach 
that CHARLES W. FERGUSON records his re- 
collections of John McGinnis as a personality 
whose strength left its impress on all who 
came in contact with him; but the McGin- 
nis he remembers from the classroom is in 
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all essentials identical with the McGinnis of 
midnight editorial conferences. For, as Henry 
Smith pointed out, McGinnis was before any- 
thing else a teacher; and the teaching process 
merely shifted locus when lecture platform 
was exchanged for editorial office—the maga- 
zine “was a sort of supergraduate seminar, 
an Institute of Higher Studies, in which 
were enrolled his older students, younger col- 
leagues, and even contemporaries, on the 
faculty or not.” 

The hundreds of students who enlarged 
their intellectual horizons in John McGinnis’ 
classes include many, of course, who did not 
go into teaching or writing or editing—but 
who nevertheless, in their present positions 
in business or industry or the professions, 
look back on their acquaintance with McGin- 
nis as a high point in their university life. 
One such student is Robert F. Ritchie, now 
an attorney practicing in Dallas. Announce- 
ment is made on another page in this issue 
of the John H. McGinnis Memorial Award 
established through Mr. Ritchie’s generosity. 
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BOLLINGEN SERIES 


By E. Dale Saunders. Illustrated with line draw- 
ings, diagrams, and 26 halftone plates. Photo- 
graphic index, bibliography. $7.50 


Translated by R. F. C. Hull. Eighteen papers, 
including ‘‘On Psychic Energy"’ and ‘‘Synchro- 
nicity: An Acausal Connecting Principle.’’ $6.00 


The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 
1956. By E. H. Gombrich. With over 300 text 
illustrations in halftone and line, of which 18 
are in color. 742” x 10”, over 500 pages. $10.00 


Volume 3: Plays 

Translated by David Paul and Robert Fitzgerald. 
With an Introduction by Francis Fergusson and 
a Memoir by Igor Stravinsky. Al! of Valéry's 
writings for the theater, with two related prose 
pieces. $3.50 


Volume 12: Degas, Manet, Morisot 

Translated by David Paul. With an Introduction 
by Douglas Cooper. Containing Valéry’s book 
on Degas, a long essay on Corot. others on 
Berthe Morisot, Manet and Daumier. a per- 
sonal recollection of Renoir and other writings 
on the fine arts. $3.50 
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Cover: Spring Flow at Cerralvo 


One of America’s leading photographers, 
Laura Gilpin of Santa Fe has traveled many 
thousands of miles through the West, the 
Southwest, and Mexico, chronicling with ber 
camera the story of the continent’s early 
cultures with their silent monuments and 
their living remnants. Such volumes as The 
Pueblos and Temples in Yucatan (views of 
Chichen Itza) have presented samplings of 
her art. Perbaps her magnum opus is The 
Rio Grande: River of Destiny, “the detailed 
photographic biography of a great interna- 
tional river from its arctic source to its tropic 
mouth,” published in 1949. It was research 
for this book which led her to Cerralvo in 
Mexico, where she took the previously un- 
published picture adorning the front of this 
issue of SWR. Miss Gilpin’s own comments 
on Cerralvo and its setting follow. 


ORIGINALLY called Leén, Cerralvo was found- 
ed in 1583 by Luis de Carvajal y de la 
Cueva as the capital of the province of Nuevo 
Reino de Leén—the oldest European settle- 
ment in the entire Rio Grande Valley. Be- 
fore the coming of Carvajal, this spot less 
than forty miles below Mexico’s present 
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northern border had been the site of an In- 
dian village whose inhabitants were mining 
silver in the near-by Picachos Mountains. 

As far as I was able to learn, nothing re- 
mains of either the Indian village or the early 
Spanish town, for the Indians after years of 
enforced labor finally rebelled against the 
Spaniards and destroyed everything in Leon, 
including some of the mines. To this day 
these filled-in mine shafts have never been 
found, though the search has continued from 
generation to generation. The town was re- 
established in 1626 by Don Martin de Zavala, 
who gave it its present name in honor of the 
Marquez de Cerralvo. 

Cerralvo must have been an oasis, too, in 
those early days. It lies on a plain sloping 
gently toward the Rio Grande—rocky ter- 
rain covered with mesquite and prickly pear 
cactus, very hot and dry during much of the 
year. At the edge of the town is a great life- 
giving spring gushing with enormous flow 
from beneath a rock ledge, forming a marshy 
area with fresh water rushing through it. 
And here, to the great surprise of all visitors, 
is a grove of perhaps a hundred magnificent 
swamp cypress trees of immense proportions. 


The editors wish to express their deep grati- 
tude to Mr. Ritchie for his decision thus to 
honor the memory of his beloved teacher. 
The essay on Katherine Anne Porter by 
Purdue English professor EDWARD GREEN- 
FIELD SCHWARTZ will appear in an anthology 
to be published by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. On leave from his regular teaching 
assignment, Mr. Schwartz has just completed 
a year as Smith-Mundt Visiting Professor at 
University Central of Venezuela in Caracas. 
A frequent SWR contributor, w. M. 
FROHOCK of Harvard most recently wrote 
in these pages on* “The Revolt of Ezra 
Pound.” Mr. Frohock’s books include The 
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Novel of Violence in America and André 
Malraux and the Tragic Imagination. Earlier 
SWR essays by ALBERT FOWLER of Rose- 
mont, Pennsylvania, have been on Rousseau 
and Sade and on “Sartre’s World of Dream.” 
In his current article Mr. Fowler sets down 
the substance of the seminal volume by 
Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony, in order 
and without comment, bringing together in 
his final section some of Praz’s scattered and 
parenthetical opinions which are then com- 
pared with several major reviews of the book. 

It is immensely appropriate that SWR 
should be the medium to afford print to 
TOMMIE GIPSON’s harrowing tale of what 
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President 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


happened in Hollywood to husband Fred’s fine 
Texas novel Hound Dog Man, since it was in 
this magazine that the first episodes of the 
novel were published, back in 1944 and 1945. 
Holder of a Ph.D. from Vanderbilt, rLoyp 
c. WATKINS teaches English at Emory. The 
sort of probing into possible real life proto- 
types of fictional characters and actual set- 
tings used for fictional scenes which he does 
in his Faulknerian essay for SWR was ex- 
tended to book length by Mr. Watkins in 
his study of another major American writer: 
Thomas Wolfe’s Characters. 


FICTION: A constant supplier of verse as well 
as stories to these pages, DAVID CORNEL DE 
JONG of Providence teaches writing at the 
University of Rhode Island. Since his last 
SWR appearance SIKES JOHNSON has returned 
to Texas from the University of Oregon, 
where he combined work toward a doctorate 
in English with editorship of the quarterly 
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Northwest Review; he now is a member of 
the English faculty at Texas Western College. 
MELVIN SEIDEN, new to SWR, teaches at Har- 
pur College of the State University of New 
York, at Endicott. 


verse: A member of the English department 
of Valley College in Van Nuys, California, 
LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN is awaiting publica- 
tion in London of his third collection of 
poems, “Letters from Exile,” which will in- 
clude “The Oasis.” LUCILE ADLER lives on 
Canyon Road in Santa Fe. The New Mexico 
“Mountain Town” described in her poem is, 
incidentally, Mora. Berkeley, California, is 
home for ADRIEN STOUTENBURG, while ARCHI- 
BALD HENDERSON, JR., teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. CHARLES LEE HURLEY 
formerly performed the same function at 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
JOHN RATTI resides in Manhasset, New York; 
BINK NOLL teaches at Dartmouth. 


Criticism as Creativity 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


NEWSPAPER REVIEWERS of the arts, often mis- 
labeled critics, have been talked back to re- 
cently. In Washington the vigorous actor, 
Luther Adler, delivered two curtain speeches 
laden with opprobrium for the mildest re- 
viewer in our nation’s capital, as they say, 
who was, if anything, less tart than others in 
his dislike of the play in which Mr. Adler 
held his 


rhetoric. Mr. Adler soon discontinued his as 


was appearing. The reviewer 
he among other owners of the attraction saw 
fit to cancel a projected tour, to close the 
show and send it back to New York, and, 
otherwise, to cry their woes into their beer. 

A midwestern drama commentator, who 
does not write but speaks from college plat- 
forms, surveyed the wretched record of the 
1959-60 season off Broadway as well as on, 
attributed the disasters to the newspaper re- 
viewers, and said, in effect, that the stage 
would be better off if it exiled the lot of 
them. 

At a recent literary conference a head of a 
college drama department lashed out at critics 
for their “traditionalism,” their addiction to 
old stage forms and the proscenium. Per- 
sonally he was bruised and bleeding from cri- 
tical reception of some recent ventures into 
the entertainment of a general and not a 
scholastic public. His thesis was that his par- 
ticular genius was not appreciated and that 
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the critics, one for one reason and another 
for another, were personally prejudiced as 
well as unenlightened. 

Stubborn and embattled and never doubt- 
ful of his own inspiration or methods, he 
made a short-lived effort to supply his own 
criticism with preperformance speeches that 
instructed the audience on how to react 
favorably to the entertainment. It was 
valiant but, on the whole, fruitless. The 
self-laudations became part of the perform- 
ances and thus also subject to review. 

In London William Saroyan launched a new 
play which was thumbed-down unanimously 
by the press. Mr. Saroyan took an advertise- 
ment to say he thought the press wrong and 
himself, as an artist, quite right. He re- 
mained amiable, however, and accepted the 
verdict without fulmination. All of which 
convinces us that America has a way to go 
before matching British manners or forensic 
courtesy. 

Having been brought up in a gentle fami- 
ly, we always have fled from back-alley 
and gutter violence. Having practiced re- 
viewing and criticism for a generation, we 
welcome the occasional outbursts of artists. 
We think, however, that these should be sub- 
ject to courthouse rules of evidence. So many 
of them are tantrum emotionalism of ques- 
tionable materiality and relevance. 
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and horns on the toads 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY PUBLICATION XXIX 
Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell 


‘a twenty-ninth volume in the famous Texas Folklore Society 
Series ranges in interest through a wide variety of subjects—from 
vigilante justice through Negro folktale heroes to ghost stories of 
military life in the Southwest. The tellers of these tales, both tall 
and factual, include such eminent folklorists as John Henry Faulk, 
Américo Paredes, Walter Starkie, Brownie McNeil, and John Q. 


Anderson. 


248 pages, $4.50 


For a free checklist of all Texas Folklore Society Publications write 
Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 22, Texas 


Not in Dallas but elsewhere we attended 
the first night of a play for which an expres- 
sion of our opinion was not in order. The 
press was divided but, on the whole, adverse. 
Producer and author, foreseeing disaster for 
their hardily scrounged production money, 
spumed interviews, which the papers printed, 
to the effect that the critics were a limited 
lot and didn’t recognize a triumph of art 
when they saw one. They resuscitated the 
old bogey of “traditionalism”—which rather 
amused us, as the play itself was conven- 
tional in form and conventionally presented 
on a proscenium-framed stage. 

This point of the rebuttal could be exclud- 
ed as irrelevant. As for materiality, the in- 
jured impresario and writer argued that the 
press had never before seen a play by this 
author and, therefore, was insensitive to this 
play’s charms and incompetent to evaluate 
them. Since it was a first play, the press could 
ask whether the producer had ever produced 
a script by this writer and also whether or 
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not the writer had ever written another play. 

This kind of quarrel had nothing to do 
with the effect of the play on its first public 
or the quality of direction, acting, and in- 
vestiture. The critics were correct. Two days 
later the play—with its investment—was no 
more. The producer and author also may have 
been right. The play may have had unap- 
preciated values in time and place—the oc- 
cupational hazard of avant-gardeism—or the 
enterprise may have been ineffective not be- 
cause of script, but because of style, direc- 
tion, and acting. 

It was regrettable that the entrepreneurs 
lacked the resources to keep the show going 
and the controversy alive. If future recep- 
tion had carved a place for the play in the 
dramatic canon, the reviewers would have 
been first to admit it and to bestow their 
volte-face on a grateful readership and a 
triumphant management. If the future merely 


confirmed the initial impact, the producer and 
continued on page 273 
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Reviews of Books 


SOUTHWEST CHRONICLE 


A Distant Trumpet 
BY PAUL HORGAN 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, New York 


The Sense of Smell 


BY ROY BEDICHEK 
Doubleday, New York $3.95 
Cochiti: A New Mexico Pueblo, Past 


and Present 
BY CHARLES H. LANGE 


$5.75 


University of Texas Press, Austin $10.00 


A Fitting Death for Billy the Kid 

BY RAMON F. ADAMS 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 
$4.95 


THE READING of Paul Horgan’s A Distant 
Trumpet sent me back to a favorite of mine 
among his books, The Habit of Empire, pub- 
lished over two decades ago, to look at the 
two accounts of journeys and battles in the 
Southwest together, as a person might stand 
with a miniature in his hand looking at a 
great wall-covering canvas by the same artist. 
This seems to me an instructive analogy, for 
the characteristics of the six-hundred-page A 
Distant Trumpet are those of a tremendous 
painting of a battle scene, with its require- 
ments and also its limitations, so different 
from the requirements and limitations of a 
miniature like The Habit of Empire’s close- 
focused picture of Ofate at Acoma, presented 
in little more than a hundred large-typed 
pages. 

The scene of A Distant Trumpet is huge 
and stark—the Arizona territory of the 
1880's, at the time of the final subduing of 
the Apaches. It is the dry, harsh, clear-skied 
country that Paul 


southwestern Horgan 


knows so well and has written of so memora- 


Vill 


bly. The great sweep of such a land necessari- 
ly dwarfs the people who come to it. And in 
the sort of canvas to which this book may be 
compared, populated with many characters 
engaging in scenes of organized violence, 
there is little chance for the painting of the 
subtlest lines engraved on a face by complex 
emotions; the positions and expressions of the 
figures in such a composition must make clear 
the basic reasons for their standing and acting 
as they do, with an economy of line that shall 
not confuse matters. So, perhaps, something 
is lost that can be found and mused over in 
a miniature. But in the feeling of space and 
sun and clear, splendidly composed action, 
with characters drawn so that the eye can ap- 
preciate at once the appropriateness of their 
being and doing precisely what they are, 
something is also gained. Much is gained in 
A Distant Trumpet, where the sense of time 
and place is developed through the descriptive 
passages that are Horgan’s strong point, and 
the whole is held together by his splendid 
ability to organize. 

The characters divide themselves into two 
groups: the officers and men of isolated Fort 
Delivery, with Lieutenant Matthew Hazard in 
the foreground, and the Chiricahua Apaches, 
of whom White Horn, or Joe Dummy, is seen 
most clearly. With Matthew is his wife Laura, 
gently reared but brought by her love for her 
husband to this desolate frontier post. Then 
there are the commanding officer of Fort De- 
livery, Major—later Colonel—Hiram Pres- 
cott, and his wife Jessica, daughter of a Su- 
preme Court justice; the weakling Teddy 
Mainwaring and his nymphomaniac wife, 
“poor, ruinous Kitty”; and Laura’s uncle, 
Upton Quait, 
learned, eccentric, grasshopper-like in phy- 


Major General Alexander 
sique, penetrating and wise as a commander. 
These and a number of rninor characters dem- 


onstrate the various ways in which human 
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a rousing novel about the bloodiest 
feud in the history of the Southwest . . 


THE FEUD 


The Story of the Graham-Tewksbury Feud 
BY AMELIA BEAN 


This is an authentic novel about a bitter, violent 
conflict that rocked Arizona 75 years ago...a 
brutal saga of what happened to decent men when 
they had te kill again and again to keep their 
loved ones safe from ruthless enemies. The author 
of the widely praised novel, The Fancher Train, 
now tells this story of flaming vengeance with 
tremendous narrative skill as she brings to life all 


the color of the Old West. 
$3.95 at all booksellers 


beings of many different dispositions react to 
the highly special conditions of time and 
place; and if we seem to have met the same 
types—delineated with less skill—before, it is 
because the numbers of such reaction patterns 
are limited by the gigantic forces faced by 
any man or woman who, for any purpose, en- 
tered that forbidding frontier in those peri- 
lous years. 

At the other side of the canvas (except for 
Joe Dummy, who is with the people of the 
Fort) stand the Apaches. The decisive charac- 
ter here is Rainbow Son, who takes the place 
held in historical fact by Geronimo. (The 
author, in a postscript, says, “As a work of 
fiction this book invokes appropriate indul- 
gences in respect of historical fact; for while 
I have taken much profit from reading the 
literature of my period, I have not been 
strictly bound by it in my pursuit of design 
and form, in the course of which, where suit- 
able, I have fitted events to my characters 
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... rather than the other way round.”) Rain- 
bow Son’s final submission, brought about 
through a plan conceived by General Quait 
from his ruminations upon human psychology 
drawn from Caesar’s Commentaries and other 
classics wedded to observations in the field, is 
not historical fact and to some may not seem 
completely convincing, though the scene in 
which it is presented is an absorbing one. 
Rainbow Son is not, however, the most 
clearly seen of the Apaches. While most of 
them are quite simply brutal savages, against 
whom the Army is entirely justified in acting 
with any necessary severity, there is one un- 
questionably human being among them— 
White Horn, who becomes Sergeant Joe 
Dummy, faithful scout and friend of Mat- 
thew Hazard. One of the most sensitively de- 
tailed passages of the book is contained in the 
early pages in which White Horn’s childhood, 
training, and winning of his name are de- 


scribed. It would be taking the whole story 
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on a different philosophical level than that on 
which it is set forth to inquire too deeply into 
the fact that the insights shown in this pas- 
sage, not followed through for the Apaches 
as a whole, are applied to the one Apache who 
deserts his tribe to work for those who are, in 
fact and regardless of their advanced civiliza- 
tion, alien invaders of the Apache lands. 

A Distant Trumpet is, all in all, a romantic 
novel written at a time when this enjoyable 
genre is not the most fashionable. It is good 
reading, and will take its own place, unlike 
that of Horgan’s Great River and equally un- 
like that of The Habit of Empire, in the lit- 
erature of the Southwest. It is with pleasur- 
able anticipation that we may await the mov- 
ing picture which is practically certain to be 
made of it. 


TO READ Roy Bedichek’s The Sense of Smell, 
now, when he is no longer with us in person, 
is to have the quick sense of relief and joy 
one experiences at hearing, unexpectedly, a 
warmly familiar voice one had not thought to 
hear again. The flavor of the language is Be- 
dichek and could be no one else, and the bits 
of startlingly clear, fresh observation that 
leap from the page issue from his always 
youthful joy in the details of natural life, a 
joy undimmed to the day of his death at the 
chronological age, in his case deceptive, of 
eighty-one. 

The fact that we speak by habit of the 
“flavor” of his language, rather than the 
“scent” of it, leads directly into the delights 
of this book, which pays honor to a sense long 
held, somehow, in less respect than any of the 
other four. As Bedichek begins by reminding 
the reader, there are no truly descriptive 
words for odors, as there are for colors, 
sounds, textures, and tastes. So here is a book 
dedicated to the description of things which 
cannot be described in our language. The ex- 
ample chosen for the first illustration of this 
pleased me immensely, for it is the fragrance 
of sycamores, to me one of the most delicious 
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and evocative in the world of odors. Con- 
cerning it Bedichek writes: 


I am just in from an early morning ramble 
through a grove of sycamores. I want a word 
for the pleasing odor that still lingers in my 
nostrils. I search for one. Dictionaries are de- 
ficient. Tree books are similarly uncommuni- 
cative concerning the only character by 
which one may identify at a distance the syc- 
amore in the dark... . 

The crown of the sycamore, unless thwart- 
ed in growth, early becomes a cone beautiful- 
ly proportioned, a yellowish-green spire sight- 
ed precisely at the zenith. I can say of its 
trunk and larger limbs that they are smooth 
to the touch as human flesh, that they are 
gray like a silver mist, or like a column of 
clouded pearl in dusky light, while delicately 
tinted as if by the green breath of the forest 
blowing constantly upon them; and that they 
are ornamented with curling flakes of brown 
or deeper gray. 

But for the odor of this lovely tree, there 
is no word, no valid comparison, no intelligi- 
ble metaphor. 


Nor is there any for any other odor. Try 
to describe one and see. But starting with this 
handicap, Bedichek has written a fascinating 
book, wandering happily into subjects as vari- 
ous as the Song of Solomon and the injustice 
done turkey buzzards in Texas, as the nasal 
folklore embodied in Ovid’s dictum, “Nosci- 
tur e naso quanta sit hasta viro,” concerning 
inferences to be drawn from the size of a 
man’s nose, and the manner in which ants fol- 
low a trail. He discusses the supersmellers of 
the animal world, blunt-nosed minnows and 
moths and dogs and elephants; the mystery 
of blended odors; body odors in mythology 
and in modern advertising; “racial” odors, 
which he maintains do not exist, being actu- 
ally the odors of ways of life; and dozens of 
other matters having to do with the clarities 
of natural things and the confusions of hu- 
man attitudes. It is altogether a charming 
book, and, like all of Bedichek’s books, a wise 
one. 

continued on page 276 
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To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Mexican Revolution 


WHEN THE OWL CRIES 


a new novel of haunting significance 
by Paul Bartlett 


In 1910 all of Mexico was in the throes of Revolution. Don Fernando's 
hacienda was no exception. The aging landowner, who had ruled his 
workers with an iron hand, felt his influence waning as his son, Raul 
Medina, determined to supplant the old order with his own liberal and 
humane ideas. 


More than an arresting novel of conflict — between father and son, 
husband and wife, ideals and realities -W HEN THE OWL CRIES 
is a timely reminder of the bigh cost of buman freedom. $4.50 


Introducing a distinguished new series 


PRIMER EZRA POUND 


by M. L. Rosenthal, co-author of Exploring Poetry 


This is the first volume in a series of introductions to the great germinal 
figures of twentieth century literature. Mr. Rosenthal traces the evolu- 
tion of Pound's literary and political position and suggests the best ways 
to approach the formidable and rewarding works of the vigorous, con- 
troversial, and influential poet. $2.50 


Have you read the best-selling guide to lucid, spare prose? 


THE ELEMENTS STYLE 


by William Strunk, Jr., and E. B. White $2.50 


At your bookstore, or write 


The Macmillan Co 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. N.Y. 
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THE JOHN H. McGINNIS MEMORIAL AWARD 


has been established through the generosity of Robert F. Ritchie of 
Dallas to perpetuate the memory of the man who served as Editor of 
the SOUTHWEST Review from 1927 to 1943. The Award will con- 
sist of an annual prize of $200 to be presented to the author of the 
essay or the story judged the best published in the SOUTHWEST 
Review during a period of two years. Awards are to be made in 
alternate years for fiction and nonfiction. The first award, to cover 
essays published in 1959 and 1960, will be announced in the Winter 1961 
issue of the magazine; the second award, which will cover stories pub- 
lished in 1960 and 1961, will be announced in the Winter 1962 issue. 
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McGinnis 
Portrait of an Individual 


CHARLES W. FERGUSON 


John Hathaway McGinnis died in Dallas 
on April 8, 1960, at the age of seventy-six. 
As editor of this magazine from 1927 to 
1943, and as book editor of the Dallas News 
from 1923 to 1947, he fostered the careers 
of numerous writers in the Southwest and 
elsewhere. In 1937 be was the prime mover 
in the establishment of the Southern Metho- 
dist University Press. The first member of the 
original faculty to report for duty when 
Southern Methodist University opened its 
doors in 1915, over the years he became a 
legend and an inspiration to generations of 
students. 

One of these devoted students some forty 
years ago was Charles W. Ferguson, who later 
became a close friend of his mentor and a 
fellow-worker in the world of books and pub- 
lishing. In the following pages Mr. Ferguson 
salutes an individuality whose vitality and 
vigor remain undiminished in the memories of 


all who knew him.—Ep. 


IT WAS A REMARK at lunch that set me 
thinking about him again—this time 
with purpose. Often before he loitered 
around the edges of my mind, always 
ready to come in when a saying or an 
anecdote brought him back to sweeten 
my memory. Now I saw him in the set- 
ting of an age and I began to under- 
stand, as I measured him against my con- 
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temporaries, why he had always had such 
a rare fascination for me. 

The visitor from Cambridge, speaking 
inevitably of Dean Briggs, had raised the 
question, “Do you suppose that there 
are in our colleges today men with the 
strength of individuality Briggs had?” 

The answer was instantly out of me. 
“There was one in mine,” I said. 

“McGinnis?” asked the visitor. 

I nodded. “McGinnis.” 

It was a kind of antiphonal response. 
The name had for the moment a liturgi- 
cal sound and I enjoyed repeating it, like 
the sound of a great amen. It was more 
than the satisfaction of knowing that 
we had agreed upon a man; we had re- 
lated him to something greater— 
strength of individuality. 

This was the term I had been waiting 
for. It was the equation that clarified my 
accumulated impressions. Now I could 
think of McGinnis as part and parcel of 
a lot of other things that worried me. 
Otherwise he would have remained only a 
friend and critic—a kind of human medi- 
cine I kept on the shelf to tone me up or 
tone me down, as the need might be. 

He was best, of course, for toning 
down. I recall his intense dislike for me 
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at the outset. I was a smart-aleck junior 
at the university when I first came across 
his path. I made it my business, as one of 
my friends put it, to advise the adminis- 
tration on matters of policy. I had 
thought that I might in this way validate 
myself to McGinnis, for he was always 
in revolt against an increasingly superfi- 
cial academic scene. But nothing I could 
do would make McGinnis take favorable 
note of me. When I came back in my 
senior year and wrote the entire first is- 
sue of the college paper, I was sure I had 
him. He could not overlook such devotion 
to the arts. 

So one day at the post office in the 
main building I asked him point-blank 
what he thought of that first issue. He 
stopped looking at his mail for a moment 
and fixed me with that diabolical gaze 
that put so many young squirts in their 
place. “I thought it was all right,” he 
said. Then added: “But it looked as if it 
had been proofread by Helen Keller.” 

Later when I became a paid editor in 
the big outside world McGinnis seemed 
moderately pleased, even a trifle envious. 
He took the pains, however, to remind me 
with a wisdom that becomes clearer every 
year that being an editor in these days 
simply means being errand boy to the 
printer. 

McGinnis made the business of being 
an editor, as he made everything else, 
vastly different. Along with his duties in 
the English department, he edited a credi- 
table book page in the Dallas News and 
he edited also the chaste columns of the 
Southwest Review. He used both these 
enterprises as a means of enlisting a corps 
of talented young men as assistants. 
From their association they got training 
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in the craft through laboratory methods 
and they got learning in its purest form 
straight from the master. As tuition they 
did a great deal of the master’s work. 

One of the young men (now a learn- 
ed professor himself) reports that 
he learned more about the world in gen- 
eral and the English language in particu- 
lar from reading proofs with McGinnis 
than he ever learned anywhere else. 
“This was (like most learning) an an- 
guish because we would have the proofs 
of the Review several months late, and 
he would settle down to them about ten 
o’clock the night before the forms were 
to be locked up. He would have me read 
aloud to him, and he would stop me at 
the second sentence of the first article 
to consider whether the punctuation 
ought to be a colon or a semicolon; or 
whether the metaphor was mixed; or 
whether a word of Latin derivation was 
being used in a sense contrary to etym- 
ology. The reading proceeded at the rate 
of a sentence every half hour. My suffer- 
ing arose from the fact that I assumed 
we were trying to get out a magazine, 
whereas he assumed as always that we 
were engaged in the only enterprise 
worthy of rational beings, the pursuit of 
clarity and elegance in thought and 
phrase.” 

In spite of his meticulousness as an 
editor, there was at times an odd leniency 
about him, a tendency tinged with ma- 
lice, no doubt, to let contributors hang 
themselves. McGinnis respected the right 
of every man to make a fool of himself 
in print. I recall that I once sent him a 
piece called “Monumental Shibboleths.” 
I had intended it to be profound but it 
ended up by being only obscure and re- 
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minds me now of the remark someone 
made about Aldous Huxley: that his 
ideas were never as involved as his 
sentences, 

The essay did not please McGinnis and 
he wrote me sharply about it. There was 
some nettled correspondence between us 
and I supposed, of course, that the piece 
was dead. But no. McGinnis printed it. 
This was perhaps the best way to show 
me how bad it was. It was a part of his 
own individuality, no doubt, to let me 
exercise mine, though I doubt he ever 
pardoned me for holding the views I 
chose to express at one stage of my de- 
velopment. 


THE GIRL who sat next to me in his 
Shakespeare class said he looked like a 
reformed villain. He was at that time 
hardly more than forty, I reckon now, 
but his black hair was already showing 
tinges of gray. The hair was heavy and 
had a kind of matted effect. It was 
unruly like his spirit. He came into class 
with a gait that suggested he was poorly 
put together at the joints. It was a sort 
of forward shuffle, a stutter in his walk. 
His body was small, even frail if you 
stopped to think about his body at all, 
which you seldom did, because he always 
kept your mind on something besides 
himself. I was never more than vaguely 
aware of any of his features but his eyes. 
He thought with his eyes. His gaze, 
when it was not directed quizzically at 
you, sizing you up and contemplating 
the unfathomable mystery or smallness 
of you, was on a pinpoint out there in 
eternity that you could never see— 
though you had an impulse to look out 
there too. 
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To say that his teaching methods were 
unconventional would be to imply that 
he had methods. He didn’t. He simply 
turned up in class and started talking. 
And the less connection his subject mat- 
ter had with the subject of the course 
the better it seemed to suit him. He 
might open a play and read, pausing 
now and then to laugh uproariously at 
something which seemed hardly funny 
at all to the rest of us. Then he would 
close the book and turn to some student 
with one word, “Comment.” The rest of 
the period might be a colloquy between 
the professor and the victim, with the 
class in ringside seats, but always atten- 
tive for fear McGinnis would swing sud- 
denly upon them. 

He had a way of picking on “A” stu- 
dents, making them object lessons, as if 
to say that they might be good in other 
courses but that was no passport to his. 
He might humiliate a student by too 
much attention. There were times when 
he would not have lasted out the period 
if firearms had been permitted. He knew 
how to torment, to badger, to use the 
advantage of his position. 

In a word, gallantry for female stu- 
dents, or to any of the younger set, was 
not in his code. His aim, I feel now, if 
he could be said to have had an aim, was 
to wake students up, to sensitize the easy- 
going sons and daughters of the upper 
middle class to words and ideas they were 
pretty likely to miss in the emporium of 
education. 

He might, for example, spend a whole 
period talking about a single word. 
There was the hour we spent on 
platitude. Everybody in the class had a 


try at a definition—most of us, of course, 
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trying to find one that would please the 
teacher, as was proper in other courses, 
a kind of right answer rather than a 
statement of meaning. It was a profitable 
session which I have never forgotten. 
It taught us not only a fairly good defini- 
tion finally volunteered by one shy stu- 
dent: “‘a needless delineation of the ob- 
vious.” It also taught us that back of 
every word lies a hinterland of meaning. 
The maxims of pat old Polonius meant 
more to us after that session. 

And I date my own awakening from 
a morning when McGinnis ambled into 
class, looked around at the eager young 
faces with affable contempt, and began 
to read to us from Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
Upstream. 1 hadn’t known until that 
moment that such books were written. 
In common with my classmates, I ac- 
cepted the world as is. There was nothing 
in History 102, with its dates and orderly 
confusion, or in Sociology 104, with its 
turgid volumes and ponderous surveys, 
to show me the farce of college life. From 
this book, read with sublime irrelevancy 
in a Shakespeare class, I got my first 
taste of criticism, of healthy cynicism. 
Here was the world in which I was en- 
meshed seen through clearer eyes. 

It was for this gift of new worlds that 
we came to love McGinnis and to for- 
give him for baiting us. We flocked to 
his classes not merely because he was not 
above putting on a good show in a staid 
atmosphere but because he had the power 
to make us aware. 

It was in this effort that his strength 
of individuality stood him in such good 
stead. He was a man apart from the sys- 
tem. Not by accident nor yet by design 
did he fail to walk in the academic pro- 
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cession. The prevailing view of education 
held that the students be treated as con- 
sumers. There were packets of fact 
(either quick-frozen or dehydrated) to 
be conveyed to them on a lecture belt. 
The professor was like a barkeep: he was 
supposed to know better than the cus- 
tomer when the customer had enough. 

Through this scene McGinnis stalked 
like Banquo’s ghost, a haunting and dis- 
turbing spectacle because you couldn’t 
believe your eyes. He would give an hour 
to three grace notes while the catalogue 
said he would cover the plays of Shake- 
speare and the restive student worried 
about the exam, albeit he couldn’t really 
get his mind off the word of the bard 
when McGinnis, forgetful of all trusted 
custom, talked for a whole period in the 
voice of a stentor or read with an in- 
timacy of tone that made you lean for- 
ward and think in a whisper. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM McGinnis was 
no less himself than he was within. Lewis 
Mumford once remarked that the In- 
dustrial Revolution began not with the 
invention of the machine but with the 
In McGinnis’ 
life there was none of the nonsense about 
Time Marches On. He lived before the 
invention of the clock. What irony (or 
was it the sardonic humor he could best 
appreciate?) 
gave him a watch after his first twenty- 
five years of service! The act was a kind 
of anachronistic gesture like giving the 
Apostle Paul a motorcycle. There was 
no connection between the two. 


invention of the clock. 


that his former students 


I remember visiting McGinnis once in 
March. He made a special operation of 
rushing up to the Southwest Review of- 
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fice to get copies of the latest issue, just 
off the press. It was a flattering act and I 
was duly attentive. I noticed that the 
issue was the Fall number. It ought to 
have been out the previous October. 

A weaker man, chained to the machine, 
would have had it out on time. But Mc- 
Ginnis was never reduced to the height 
of machines. He treated them with bald 
disdain. Once when I rode with him in a 
car which, though called a Luxury Liner 
on the dashboard, seemed as indifferent 
to time as he did, he put the car in second 
gear and left it there. Why change? It 
might have interrupted, oh so imper- 
ceptibly, the pursuit of an idea. 

At times, to be sure, the machine in- 
fringed upon his thoughts, Bedouin 
though he was. Two of us, who had re- 
mained his votaries after several decades, 
were talking with him some time ago. As 
we came out of the hotel and onto the 
street, McGinnis paused and went into 
one of his meditative comas. His eyes 
were fixed at an angle, his head cocked. 
It was plain that he was on the verge of 
delivering an aphorism. Both of us wait- 
ed. He had a few moments before talked 
like a sage, deploring America—or the 
absence of America—saying that he had 
thought we might evolve here a distinct 
type: but the cities had sucked the people 
in before the land had had a chance to 
make men of them. So we thought he 
would go on. But after a pause which 
belonged in his classroom theatrics he 
merely brushed us aside. “I’m just trying 
to think where I parked the car,” he 
said. 

Obviously many in my day regarded 
McGinnis as a crank. He was always a 
thorn in the flesh of administration. He 
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held the eccentric view that athletics 
should serve an academic function in a 
university; he stood before the student 
body and thundered against rimgers and 
hired athletes and closed his sage remarks 
to a young school with the ringing dic- 
tum that to be too good a pool player 
in one’s old age is the sign of a misspent 
youth. 

Nor was there any descent from the 
ivory tower involved in this enterprise. 
McGinnis himself had been a shifty fel- 
low in moleskins during his undergra- 
duate days. Later he had even coached a 
university squad. And at the time my 
alma mater was founded he went out and 
beat the bushes for athletic talent that 
would enable us to start off respectably in 
the big-time circuit. But when the cap- 
tains of progress decided that the way to 
put the school on the map was to at- 
tract high-school stars by “student ac- 
tivity scholarships,” McGinnis hit the 
ceiling. 

There was nothing in his contract that 
required him to be the conscience of the 
university. He wasn’t hired to insist that 
the standards of a school be higher than 
those of the conference to which it be- 
longed. But he did, because within him 
was a certain brawn of spirit that never 
yielded to the caresses of position. He 
was never given to the kind of pedantic 
writing that is usually calculated to ad- 
vance a professor in his profession. He 
never chose to comb other men’s wool. 
A collation of incidental intelligence was 
not a task that appealed to him. He 
wrote, yes. But reviews of books he 
liked; a story or two of fine subtlety to 
show to chosen ones. He would not write 
to be writing or for the purpose of put- 
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ting stars in his crown or degrees after 
his name. What he wrote, in restrained 
prose and delicate overtones, was his own, 
not merely signed by him. 


IN A WAY McGinnis belonged to another 
epoch. He remained calmly conscious in 
an age when so many of us at best were 
beating our breasts and stamping our 
feet from being frozen into cofventional 
patterns. During the present century 
mechanization has taken command over 
us and a man has been forced at every 
turn to conform. In some respects it has 
been a transition from personality to uni- 
formity and the individual has been 
mashed flat under the circumstances of 
the hour, so that most of us are not per- 
sons at all but paper dolls. Later we may 
evolve new forms, which will enable the 
individual to keep his integrity and yet 
become a creative part of the mass. But 
of late and now the individual has lost 
all significance. 

During this sleek and sanitary era 
McGinnis kept himself aloof from the 
world. He seems to me a sign of what 
man at his best has always been and what 
at his still better he may yet become. 

To McGinnis, if I am not mistaken, 
most of what I have written here would 


have seemed arrant nonsense. But I 
would never have known. Another 
would “like” or “dislike.” This essay 


would be “labored” or “thought-provok- 
ing.” There are any number of review- 
ers’ labels that might fit, ready coins men 
of words carry about with them to hand 
out or drop into the slots of conversa- 
tion. 

But McGinnis never held simplified 
views. He merely kept quiet if the occa- 
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sion called only for a pat comment. His 
friends and family were aware of this. 
When his children were young one of 
them said, “Dad, what is picketing?” 
And added, “Ten words, please. Not a 
lecture.” In our times we want ten words, 
not a lecture. But McGinnis seemed to 
feel that any question worth answering is 
worth answering well. He liked to en- 
compass a matter or leave it alone. 

There was, of course, always the ten- 
dency on the part of us votaries to imi- 
tate McGinnis, to be like him, to assume 
that if it took him all day to answer a 
question, we should take all day too. 
Fatal error, but inescapable, at least 
among the young and impressionable. I 
still find myself trying to read aloud with 
the same measured resonance and soft 
modulations then 
employed in class. And if I let my hair 
go untended longer than I should I re- 
flect consolingly that McGinnis neglected 
the barber too. But such romancing with 
the shadow of the man, this faddish 
adoption of his mannerisms, misses the 
point widely. For not only was McGinnis 
inimitable; he would have been the last 
to want anyone to ape him. To attempt 
to be like him, natural though the im- 
pulse may be, would in a sense infringe 
upon his patents. While imitation may 
be the sincerest form of flattery, it is 
the lowest form of praise. And I can see 
now that all my efforts to curry favor 
by striking poses and adopting viewpoints 
like those of McGinnis not only were 
misdirected but must have saddened and 
amused him. 


McGinnis now and 


So I no longer try as I once did to put 
myself in his place or wonder what he 
would have thought about what I think. 
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The visitor from Cambridge straightened 
me out. It’s not a McGinnis but the 
strength of his individuality that counts. 
Not his stubbornness, his tardiness, his 
brilliance, his studied insolence in class, 
his fastidious regard for culture, his 
sharpness of mind and tongue. Not any 
or all of these things per se. But the total 
and the fact that they were all his, fused 


by the heat and pressure of the man with- 
in. He would not, were he still here, ex- 
pect me to hold with all his qualities and 
I believe, after years of confusion, that 
he would be the first to applaud a wholly 
different set if they were bona fide. For 
he knew (or at least he taught me) that 
there is nothing harder to be than your- 
self. 


The Oasis: Palm Springs 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


Here queens of beauty who consort with lust 
Join scribes in fabled bonnets. Mark what tricks 
The moneyed eunuchs buy as special kicks. 


On fur-lined avenues nymphs wield tender picks, 
Crack night to splinters and reduce to dust 
Each rival statue or notorious bust. 


At wrinkled pools the gossip winds invoke 
Sleek mandates from emaciated air: 
Fake virgins crown deceit with golden hair. 


Beds whitewash motives if the guests prove fair 
Who suffered naked combat, yet awoke 
Eager for more than breakfast and a smoke. 


While Monday merchants darken in the sun, 
Frail tourists armed with menus of consent 
Quote bargain prices for the main event. 


Let envious planets scorn this firmament 
Where Venus fattens. Nimble work is done. 
The land-rich Indians think diets fun. 
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The Fictions of Memory 


EDWARD GREENFIELD SCHWARTZ 


O, wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new 
world, 
That has such people in’t! 
THE TEMPEsT (V, i) 


BREATHLESS with admiration, Miranda 
hardly hears Prospero mildly admonish, 
“ *Tis new to thee.” For in her eagerness 
to gaze on that new world unfolding be- 
fore her, she looks with innocent wonder 
only at the human forms, and they are 
beautiful to her. But within the hearts 
and minds of the persons she sees (with 
the exception of Gonzalo) is another re- 
ality—a propensity to evil that has im- 
plicated them, in their times, in acts of 
treachery and malice. So Miranda’s words 
are ironic: the “brave new world” she 
sees is deceiving; the beauty and nobility 
of mankind masks an inner truth, which 
Miranda, inexperienced and _ sheltered, 
cannot yet perceive. 

Fated to emerge from that Arcadian 
dream, to lose those sweet illusions of 
safety, Katherine Anne Porter’s Miranda 
begins her journey where Shakespeare’s 
heroine ends hers. Miranda springs from 
a civilized southern society rich in cere- 
mony and ritual, quite certain that its 
pre-Civil War morality and manners will 
endure. Growing up compels her to enter 
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a world of shifting values, of uncertain- 
ty, contradiction, and anxiety. She soon 
loses her innocence, recognizes herself to 
be in a country of immoderate wrath, 
learns what her earlier counterpart never 
had had to comprehend—the human need 
to fathom “the dark backward and 
abysm of time” (The Tempest, I, ii). 
Struggling to recover her lost freedom by 
discovering her burden and destiny, she 
enacts a profoundly moving drama. 

That moral drama is the major theme 
of Katherine Anne Porter’s stories.’ She 
brings before us the emerging conscious- 
ness of the tender, perceptive mind sud- 
denly made aware that its childhood 
dream of changelessness is false. Time’s 
rheumatic touch blights all things. Order 
and continuity are restored only in the 
fictions of memory. Like the Old Man 
(in “The Charmed Life”), Miss Porter 
finds the meaning of the present in the 
past. While he unearths “whole skeletons, 
bushels of jade beads and obsidian knives, 
bronze bells and black clay whistles in 
the shape of birds,” she comes upon bits 
of velvet and taffeta, faded photographs 


"The main body of Miss Porter’s fiction consists of 
stories about the stable, orderly southern world she 
knew as a child and the emerging new order of her 
own generation. The first six stories in The Leaning 
Tower and two short novels, Old Mortality and Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider, are about Miranda and her family. 
Nearly all of Miss Porter’s fiction seems to me closely 
related in theme and treatment to the Miranda stories. 
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and forgotten keepsakes, wedding bands 
and casket screws. An old order in ruins 
is what she inevitably finds. Measuring 
human life in relation to a fixed point in 
time, she discovers a perspective for un- 
derstanding man’s fate. Our mortality 
circumscribes our lives, metes out free- 
dom to those willing to earn it, ignores 
the cheat or fool who imagines himself 
beyond it. The new order is therefore in- 
ternal, its terms the terms of conscious- 
ness, its relations those of time rather 
than of space, its value the freedom con- 
ferred by understanding, the grace of a 
pure awareness. In each story, it is a 
handful of chaos that Miss Porter takes 
up. The result is a perspective on chaos, 
a sensible pattern fitted up for the sense- 
less, a virtue found for a deadly world. 
Miss Porter’s reality, then, defines it- 
self through individual consciousness. 
Past and present are measured, as is the 
future, by memory. But conscious mem- 
ory, particularly in the Miranda stories, 
is often thwarted. Between action and 
awareness, emotion and response, falls a 
shadow. Licensed by desire, awareness is 
curbed and response blunted. The inhib- 
iting shadow cast by society, family, and 
self threatens to narrow Miranda’s con- 
sciousness, to corrupt her innocence, to 
prevent her from naming those magical 
words that might set her free. Given eyes 
to take this world’s wonder with surprise, 
will Miranda, life’s fortunate child, avoid 
the mortal sin of denying what her eyes 
have seen, her mind thought, her heart 
desired? Such a denial would be the final 
self-deception, “the last intolerable cheat 
of her heart”; for as we are creatures of 
sensation and intelligence, her denial 
would be a repudiation of life. But af- 
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firmation, not denial, is to become Mi- 
randa’s fixed intent. Her initiation, con- 
flict, and survival are described in “The 
Circus,” Old Mortality, Pale Horse, Pale 
Rider, and ““The Grave.” 

“The Circus” Miranda attends is her 
first. Her experience of it leads to night- 
mare and frightening vision.’ Without 
understanding, she sees “the bold grin- 
ning stare” of dirty, ragged little boys 
peeping up from beneath the stands; 
hears the crowd’s “roar of laughter like 
rage”; watches a clown blowing “sneer- 
ing kisses from his cruel mouth.” Ingenu- 
ous enough not to be surprised that the 
clown might be walking on air, she is 
“terrified” to see that he is on a wire. 
She hasn’t yet learned the conventions 
that make the grotesque and the cruel 
funny. Horrified, she must be taken 
home. Later, when the family returns, the 
older children tell her what she missed. 
They mourn over Dicey, who had missed 
the circus on Miranda’s account, “with 
their sad mouths, their malicious eyes 
watching Miranda squirm.” Her father 
says, “You missed it, Baby, and what 
good did that do you?” The terrible 
irony of his remark, following as it does 
the conscious malice of the children, ac- 
cents her vulnerability. The circus is cer- 
tainly not the last organized and decorat- 
ed joy that she will miss for being too 
completely there. 

Only Miranda’s Grandmother under- 
stands. Though she had been persuaded to 


"Earlier, Huck Finn has much the same reaction to 
the feigned horrors of the circus. The apparent danger 
of “a drunk man” trying to ride a horse drives “the 
people just crazy” with laughter. Huck says, “It warn’t 
funny to me, though; I was all of a tremble to see his 
danger.” Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn (New York: Charles L. Webster & Co., 1885), 
p. 193. 
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go, she “never approved of circuses.” The 
father tells her the children don’t “seem 
to be much damaged” by their experi- 
ence. But she thinks “the fruits of their 
present are in a future so far off, neither 
of us may live to know whether harm has 
been done or not.” Her knowledge and 
the image used to express it are rather like 
Hawthorne’s view (in The House of the 
Seven Gables) that 


the act of the passing generation is the germ 
which must produce good or evil fruit in a 
far distant time; that, together with the seed 
of the merely temporary crop, which mortals 
term expedience, they inevitably sow the 
acorns of a more enduring growth, which 
may darkly overshadow their posterity. 


Possessing moral insight, this particular 
Grandmother is one of Miss Porter’s hero- 
ines. She has taken upon herself the bur- 
den of consciousness, decision, respons- 
ibility. She is described in “The Source” 
as being for the family “the only reality 

. in a world otherwise without fixed 
authority.” 

The harm done Miranda haunts her 
evening reveries. In bed, she tries to ima- 
gine the charming performers, the sweet 
little furry ponies, the lovely pet mon- 
keys that she had missed seeing at the 
circus. But, when she falls asleep, “her 
invented memories [give] way before 
her real ones, the bitter terrified face of 
the man in blowsy white falling to his 
death—ah, the cruel joke—and the terri- 
ble grimace of the unsmiling dwarf.” Mi- 
randa’s fears for her own safety in an in- 
different world curb her earlier freedom. 
Awakening from her nightmare “com- 
pletely subjugated by her fears,” she 
wants no one, “not even Dicey, to be 
cross with her.” 
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Brief as it is, “The Circus” raises prob- 
lems that are basic to Miss Porter’s art. 
The story must be seen through the eyes 
of an innocent child, yet what the child 
sees must have a symbolic value beyond 
her understanding. Miss Porter’s solution 
is to allow the child no opinions: Miranda 
knows nothing about the ugliness or 
meanness of what she sees; she isn’t per- 
mitted to rationalize about it. Her lack of 
preconceptions causes her to see the cir- 
cus as dreadful and isolates her from 
family and society. Not understanding 
the conventions, she catches her first 
glimpse of the possible terrors and frus- 
trations of human living. Though not 
come by intellectually, that glimpse is 
the real thing. The reader, recapturing 
the purity of childhood vision and seeing 
the truth that lurks beneath convention, 
discovers the meaning of Miranda’s ex- 
perience. 


CONSCIOUSNESS IS NARROWED when a 
child, overwhelmed by a sense of guilt 
and inadequacy, becomes increasingly de- 
pendent upon the approval of family and 
society. As Miranda, taking fright, be- 
comes amenable to the humanizing influ- 
ences of the old folks, she falls under the 
sway of family legend and social taboo. 
She learns the conventions. She listens to 
the family’s stories of the past. Her feel- 
ings and thoughts come to be shaped by 
the values of the old order. Old Mortality 
is about Miranda’s struggle to be free in 
the present by going in search of the de- 
termining past. Unwilling to accept her 
family’s legend of the past for a true ac- 
count of it, to be permanently charmed 
by honored ways and family ties and the 
self-deceiving, sentimental romance of 
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the South, Miranda resolves to “know the 
truth about what happens to me.” 

But the frailties of mortality impede 
her resolve. Rebellion against the old or- 
der deprives her of the illusions that give 
value to life. The family’s grand legends 
had once confirmed for the child Miran- 
da “the nobility of human feeling, the 
divinity of man’s vision of the unseen, 
the importance of life and death, the 
depths of the human heart, the romantic 
value of tragedy.” After the ancestral 
idols are broken, what remains? As she 
flees to marriage, the avenging furies of 
memory pursue her. She carries them 
within herself in the form of the ruinous 
expectations which were nurtured by the 
old order. 

Child of that old order, Miranda can- 
not cut the past away nor can she render 
it powerless by story-telling. The latter 
puts one in the magical distance, where 
the colors of the view are luminous, the 
outlines still distinct, the major masses 
harmoniously composed. Yet remove that 
distance, approach more closely, and the 
scene becomes disordered, the colors dull, 
and objects invisible before dominate the 
composition. The landscape of her Uncle 
Gabriel’s life can no longer be enjoyed by 
Miranda after the closer view she has of 
his actual manner of existence. Her clear 
vision of the past deepens her sense of iso- 
lation and moral chaos. More bitterly 
ironic, the freedom she may achieve is 
itself of limited value. As her mind 
“closed stubbornly against remembering, 
not the past but the legend of the past,” 
Miranda had thought: 


I don’t want any promises, I won’t have false 
hopes, I won’t be romantic about myself. . . . 
Let them go on explaining how things hap- 
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pened. I don’t care. At least I can know the 
truth about what happens to me, she assured 
herself silently, making a promise to herself, 
in her hopefulness, her ignorance. 


Those two words, hopefulness, ignorance, 
as Robert Penn Warren has written (in 
Kenyon Review, Winter, 1942), 


suddenly echo throughout the story. Miranda 
will find @ truth, as it were, but it, too, will 
be a myth, for it will not be translatable, or, 
finally, communicable. But it will be the only 
truth she can win, and for better or worse 
she will have to live by it. 


Such perilous ironies abound in Kath- 
erine Anne Porter’s fiction, for her art is 
an art of remembering, its subject the 
artist’s personal recollections. Miss Porter 
looks within, regards with steady eye the 
one reliable reality—the writer’s self. Her 
artistic problem, then, is to see and un- 
derstand that self precisely, to render her 
perceptions and understanding without 
abandoning the identity between the self 
that knows and sees and the self that’s 
seen and known. Her style, unmannered 
as it is, is intensely personal, entirely an 
intimate thing. Irony, scrupulous objec- 
tivity, precision and subtlety of form— 
by these means, she fashions her mastery 
over the personal element and gives sig- 
nificance to action. 

By the end of Old Mortality, Miranda 
has outgrown the brave platitudes of 
Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life.” She has re- 
pudiated the family’s romantic interpre- 
tation of the Amy legend (a decadent 
legend that closely resembles Edgar Allan 
Poe’s favorite theme). She has come to 
understand the moral implications of 
Uncle Gabriel’s self-indulgent devotions. 
Limited by her mortality, she may yet 
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have the fortitude to search the meaning 
of her life, unhampered by the conven- 
tional clichés, for some truth. If this 
hardly seems a positive resolution, it is 
really all Miss Porter allows her charac- 
ters. Few of them can, like Miranda or 
the Grandmother in “The Source” and 
“The Circus,” actually enlarge and puri- 
fy their experience, recognize their true 
feelings, and keep their consciousness 
free. 

Measuring the varying levels of con. 
sciousness of Miss Porter’s characters, we 
discover their particular qualities. There 
are the opposites of Miranda and the 
Grandmother, those who, having no ex- 
perience of their own, are unconcerned 
with the past. Then there are those who, 
struggling to be free, go down, their 
awareness closing and their tragedy con- 
tained in that. Finally, there are those 
who are ruined when the formulas fail: 
the sudden painful recognition that 
sometimes overtakes a man of the loss, in 
living, of his life; the action that follows 
an honest dim awareness and creates con- 
sequences that destroy the formulated 
mind unable to understand or ignore 
them. 

The patriots who menace Miranda in 
Pale Horse, Pale Rider are nondescripts, 
incapable of thinking or feeling. Plati- 
tudes and slogans befoul their mouths. 
Their emotions have been manufactured 
for them, like their ready-made suits, 
their hats, their prosperous cigars. Their 
lives are so corrupt they have no sense of 
loss. Their evil is impersonal. God, Coun- 
try, Home, Church, Law are in their 
keeping. In them they are secure. The 
Good is their argument, as it is of Mr. 
Hatch in Noon Wine. “Fact is, I’m for 
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law and order, I don’t like to see law- 
breakers and lunatics at large,” he says. 
“The law is solidly behind me.” Mr. 
Hatch is no mere angry poster, as the 
bond boosters are. He is alert about his 
business, shrewd, more than a match. His 
clichés are the same, but their intent is 
even more deadly. ““When challenged he 
has his defense pat and ready, and there 
is nothing much wrong with it—it only 
lacks human decency, of which he has no 
conception beyond a faint hearsay,” Miss 
Porter has written of him (in “Noon 
Wine: The Sources,” Yale Review, Fall, 
1956). What free consciousness he has is 
thus misdirected. 

Danny Dickerson, the “little drab man 
in a derby hat” whose vaudeville act Mi- 
randa had panned, is a variation on the 
bond men. He has their belligerency; he 
runs through the whole routine of out- 
rage. But now he is a victim of the for- 
mulas, and his ten-year-old clippings, his 
brilliantined curl, his lost side teeth are 
all symbolic of a day when he went 
smoothly along the main line. Miss Port- 
er’s handling of the temptations to Mi- 
randa by the corrupted mind is one of 
the triumphs of her art. After getting rid 
of the little man, Chuck tells Miranda 
how to avoid unpleasantness in the fu- 
ture. “All you have to do is play up the 
headliners, and you needn’t even mention 
the also-rans. Try to keep in mind that 
Rypinsky has got show business cornered 
in this town; please Rypinsky and you'll 
please the advertising department; please 
them and you'll get a raise.” Convention- 
al satire becomes something more here, 
a serious condemnation of society, when 
the inference is drawn that then Miranda 
can please the bond men. 
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Chuck is willing to please them. His 
consciousness is in process of corruption. 
Dressed in sports clothing “to disguise 
the fact that he had a bad lung and 
didn’t care for sports,” he veils his slide 
into dishonest cynicism by shallow witti- 
cisms and mocking laughter. In him has 
begun that separation of act and judg- 
ment traditionally associated with hard- 
ened reporters. Miranda, aware of the 
danger, resists the separation. 

The plague that crowds the hospitals 
and puts hearses in the streets, that at- 
tacks her and finally robs her of her love, 
is only incidentally a physical sickness. 
The true plague is spiritual, just as the 
war is, and Adam and Miranda, Chuck 
and Towney are there, fighting it, losing 
it for the most part. The war is a sign of 
another, more brutal combat—dquieter, 
crueler, quarterless. 


“Adam,” she said, “the worst of war is the 
fear and suspicion and the awful expression 
in all the eyes you meet . . . as if they had 
pulled down the shutters over their minds 
and their hearts and were peering out at you, 
ready to leap if you make one gesture or say 
one word they do not understand instantly. 
It frightens me; I live in fear too, and no one 
should have to live in fear. It’s what war does 
to the mind and the heart, Adam, and you 
can’t separate these two—what it does to 
them is worse than what it can do to the 


body.” 


Feelings arise in Miranda’s conscious- 
ness and develop into ideas that are diffi- 
cult to face. But when she goes with the 
Red Cross women in “a gay procession of 
high powered cars and brightly tinted 
faces to cheer the brave boys who al- 
ready, you might very well say, had fall- 
en in defense of their country,” she 
brings her basket of sweets to a man who 
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is the bitter embodiment of her own 
thoughts. “ ‘My own feelings about this 
whole thing, made flesh. Never again will 
I come here, this is no sort of thing to be 
doing. This is disgusting,’ she told her- 
self plainly.” With this realization, she 
has moved toward the purity of con- 
sciousness that involves its unity with ac- 
tion. 


IN HER INTRODUCTION to Eudora Welty’s 
A Curtain of Green, Miss Porter admits 
to “a deeply personal preference” for the 
kind of story in which “external act and 
the internal voiceless life of the human 
imagination almost meet and mingle on 
the mysterious threshold between dream 
and waking, one reality refusing to ad- 
mit or confirm the existence of the other, 
yet both conspiring toward the same 
end.” At such times, the past and the 
present, the symbol and the surface, the 
orderly progress of the physical world 
and the phantom associations of the 
dream can all move together in the same 
sentences, establishing otherwise impos- 
sible relations with one another and, by 
means of these, unmasking the normal 
ones. Difficult to recapture by a delib- 
erate effort of the will, the past is recov- 
ered spontaneously in reverie, dream, and 
delirium. Proceeding by association, re- 
covery is largely irrational. It is founded 
not on health but on sickness, on a fall- 
ing of the body and the mind toward 
death. This fall in Miss Porter’s fiction 
nearly always is a fall into the past, 
toward the point of birth itself, toward 
the original free material, all the binding 
formulations of one’s history scraping off 
in the descent. 

Laura in “Flowering Judas” comes to 
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an awareness of her own treason through 
dream. The dying grandmother in “The 
Jilting of Granny Weatherall” achieves a 
final awful illumination through her last 
confused reveries. And Miranda’s glimpse 
at death in Pale Horse, Pale Rider is 
achieved through delirium and dream. 
Miss Porter’s use of dreams is related to 
her attitude toward art. Art is “endlessly 
satisfactory,” she has written in an essay 
on Henry James (in The Days Before, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952), be- 
cause 


the artist can choose his relations, and “draw, 
by a geometry of his own, the circle within 
which they shall happily eppear to do so.” 
While accomplishing this, one has the illusion 
that destiny is not absolute, it can be 
arranged, temporized with, persuaded, a little 
here and there. And once the circle is truly 
drawn around its contents, it too becomes 
truth. 


The integrity of a work of art has its 
own peculiar and appropriate effects. The 
truth of fiction is thus defined function- 
ally as being what must follow from 
what is given in the artist’s created world. 

Apply this view of art to the use of 
dreams and the dream sequences in her 


fiction are seen to have a subtle logic. The. 


patterning of reverie, hallucination, and 
dream is formalized. In “The Jilting of 
Granny Weatherall,” for example, poetic 
devices provide the structure for Gran- 
ny’s stream of consciousness. The unify- 
ing image of her final cloudy reveries is 
of the bride and groom. An elaborate an- 
alogy between her fitful memories of an 
early tragedy, when she had been jilted 
at the altar, and her final disillusionment, 
when again there was “no bridegroom 
and the priest in the house,” provides the 
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framework for the story. Besides this 
structural device, the poetic convention 
of free association is rigidly controlled by 
an intricate arrangement of word motifs 
which contain and develop the themes of 
the story. These word motifs are of three 
major kinds: the first—“a long day,” 
“get a little rest” (pp. 123, 128, 129, 
130)*—defines Granny’s life; the second 
—‘tomorrow,” “plan of life” (pp. 123, 
124, 126, 132, 135)—complicates the 
suggested definition by contrasting it 
with the clichéd morality of the old or- 
der; and the third—"“bitter to lose 
things,” “never more,” “lighting the 
lamps,” “thought you’d never come” 
(pp. 127, 128, 129, 131, 133, 136)—ex- 
tends the definition and the contrast by 
interfusing the themes of transience and 
decay, hope and disillusionment, illusion 
and reality, death and immortality. 
Dream, the dumb show of the uncon- 
scious, reveals “the truth” Miranda is 
seeking in Pale Horse, Pale Rider. Her 
quest takes her into the “pit of sleep,” 
back to the house of memory, that secret 
place of “storied dust” and “ancestral 
bones.” As revelation is its object, the 
image of the pit appropriately suggests 
“the bottomless pit” in the book of Re- 
velation (9:1-2; 20:3). Biblical allusions 
reinforce the ironic structure of the sto- 
ry: the plague, the war, the vision of the 
heavenly meadow, the pollution and the 
purification of waters appear in a quite 
different context in Revelation (16:1-21; 
19:1-21; 20:11-14; 21:1-6; 22:1-3). 
Miranda’s Adam, “committed 
without any knowledge or act of his own 


lover, 


*The page numbers in parentheses refer to “The Jilt- 
ing of Granny Weatherall,” Flowering Judas and Other 
Stories (New York: Modern Library, 1935). 
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to death,” has an obvious biblical coun- 
terpart. (Miranda thinks of him as an 
innocent “sacrificial lamb” and, punning, 
compares him to a “fine healthy apple.”’) 
The title of the story, taken from a Ne- 
gro spiritual about love and death, also 
has its biblical analogue (Revelation 
6:8). 

Death and guilt are the major ingredi- 
ents of the dream, flight its major mo- 
tion. Death is fond of the language of en- 
chantment: come away, follow me. Like 
death in the painting by Albert Pinkham 
Ryder, he is something gray and green 
beside you, a horseman on a pale horse, 
and it is difficult to know, while the race 
is being run, whether you are outrunning 
“Death and the Devil” or merely accom- 
panying him. He has the customary 
smells, the customary shabby garments, 
the customary bearing. But the impor- 
tant thing is that his malice is “mindless.” 
He regards Miranda “without meaning,” 
with a “blank still stare.” Principle en- 
velops him. He, too, like his living proto- 
type, Mr. Hatch, is well within the law. 
Unlike his lesser representatives, the bond 
men, he needs no threats. Time is his 
agent. 

The “disturbing oppositions” of Mi- 
randa’s daily existence invade her dreams. 
Awake, she resists the bond men’s trite 
talk of “vile Huns,” “glorious Belleau 
Woods,” “Martyred Belgium,” “atroci- 
ties, innocent babes hoisted on Boche 
bayonets.” She knows the protective, 
“habitual, automatic” response, “C’est la 
guerre.” Ritualistic, casual, amused when 
they talk about the war, she and Adam 
feel they are taking it “properly”—‘no 
teeth-gnashing, no hair-tearing.” But in 
sleep Miranda is unprotected. She sees Dr. 
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Hildesheim, “his face a skull beneath his 
German helmet, carrying a naked infant 
writhing on the point of his bayonet, and 
a huge stone pot marked Poison in Gothic 
letters.” She hears herself scream, “‘Hilde- 
sheim is a Boche, a spy, a Hun, kill him, 
kill him before he kills you.” This asso- 
ciation of the insidious war jargon and 
the corruption of conscious action with 
the failures of love and the ensuing guil- 
ty conscience is nearly spectacular. 

Because the approach to death is so 
much like an approach to birth, the ex- 
perience can be liberating, for the grave 
and the womb are one in this sense (as in 
“The Grave,” where they merge). Simi- 
larly, in these dreams, life and death be- 
come inverted. Miranda’s dreams return 
her to the world of her childhood, a 
southwestern country of palm and cedar, 
of buzzards hovering overhead and the 
smell of crushed water herbs along river 
banks. Death and hell and evil are sug- 
gested by her dream of a jungle, 


a writhing, terribly alive and secret place of 
death, creeping with tangles of spotted ser- 
pents, rainbow-colored birds with malign eyes, 
leopards with humanly wise faces and extrav- 
agantly crested lions; screaming long-armed 
monkeys tumbling among broad fleshy leaves 
that glowed with sulphur-colored light and 
exuded the ichor of death, and rotting trunks 
of unfamiliar trees sprawled in crawling slime. 


Miranda’s entry into this jungle symbo- 
lizes her journey into the unconscious. 
The end of her dream adventure appro- 
priately is with the present danger, the 
war, the world’s threat to life and con- 
sciousness and love. 

In her next dream, the jungle becomes 


an angry dangerous wood full of inhuman 
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concealed voices singing sharply like the 
whine of arrows and she saw Adam transfixed 
by a flight of these singing arrows that struck 
him in the heart and passed shrilly cutting 
their path through the leaves. Adam fell 
straight back before her eyes, and rose again 
unwounded and alive; another flight of arrows 
loosed from the invisible bow struck him 
again and he fell, and yet he was there before 
her untouched in a perpetual death and resur- 
rection. She threw herself before him, angrily 
and selfishly she interposed between him and 
the track of the arrow, crying, No, no, like a 
child cheated in a game, It’s my turn now, 
why must you always be the one to die? and 
the arrows struck her cleanly through the 
heart and through his body and he lay dead, 
and she still lived, and the wood whistled and 
sang and shouted, every branch and leaf and 
blade of grass had its own terrible accusing 
voice. 


This dream functions as foreboding of 
the future (satisfying a Jungian concept 
of dream as revelation), and is connected 
with the folk song, “Pale horse, pale 
rider, done taken my lover away.” Images 
in the dream are drawn from Miranda’s 
daily life. The simile, “inhuman con- 
cealed voices singing sharply like the 
whine of arrows,” recalls Miranda’s “O 
Apollo” prayer. God of light and poetry, 
Apollo also is the archer god whose sing- 
ing arrows wreak pestilence upon a cor- 
rupted people (cf. The Iliad). The Dark 
Forest is an ancient almost universal sym- 
bol of lostness, of fear of the unknown, 
of the terrible uncertainty of human 
future. It recalls Dante’s 


Midway in our life’s journey, | went astray 
from the straight road and woke to find 
myself 
alone in a dark wood. How shall I say 


what wood that was! I never saw so drear, 
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so rank, so arduous a wilderness! 
Its very memory gives a shape to fear.* 


Miranda’s dream takes in something of 
the Adonis legend too: he was transfixed 
by arrows to a tree in a wood; one of the 
origins of the Crucifixion legend. 

Guilt is the constant emotion of Mir- 
anda’s dreams. As she approaches death, 
“the barriers sink one by one, and no 
covering of the eyes shuts out the land- 
scape of disaster, nor the sight of crimes 
committed there.” But death itself is 
without attributes, without remorse, the 
blown-out light. What a comfort the 
grave is, for is there any point to life in 
all this pain? None, Miss Porter seems to 
say to the reader in Pale Horse, Pale Ri- 
der, but the burning point of life itself.’ 
“This fiery particle set itself unaided to 
resist destruction, to survive and to be its 


own madness of being, motiveless and 


planless beyond that one essential end. 
Trust me, the hard unwinking angry 
point of light said. Trust me. I stay.” 
The desire for life is an instinctive thing, 
not to be reasoned with, for Miranda does 


*Dante, The Inferno, tr. by John Ciardi (New York: 
New American Library, 1954), p. 28. 

‘In “The Jilting of Granny Weatherall,” the attempt 
to give meaning to life by creating a stable objective 
order seems as futile as expecting permanence from 
bubbles or buildings in sand. For one thing, the task is 
never done, as Granny surmises. Tomorrow she resolves 
to do what remains. “It was good to be strong enough 
for everything, even if all you made melted and 
changed and slipped under your hands, so that by the 
time you finished you almost forgot what you were 
working for.” Order, in Granny’s mind, is clean fold- 
ed linens, straight lines of bottles, jugs and crocks and 
jelly glasses in splendid rows, well-fenced pastures, 
neatly furrowed fields, arranged affairs, a sensible will, 
and above all, weddings at which the groom appears. 
But the sudden guest always finds the house untidy, 
the family in disorder, and death is always sudden, per- 
manently a surprise. There is never time enough to 
“spread out the plan of life and tuck in the edges.” 
Her vision of a carefully planted, row-lined field is 
obscured by the dark smoke she identifies as from the 
stack of hell. 
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not reason her way back to health. Near- 
est death, she is most utterly alive, a pure 
germ, and this germ rays out, expands 
into a vision that she later remembers as 
“a child’s dream of the heavenly mead- 
ow.” Her life is rising then. It is passing 
through the stages of its growth, getting 
thinner as it spreads out. She is in a com- 
pany of pure identities—innocent, res- 
pectful, unencumbered. 

Closer to consciousness, she becomes 
aware of the dead again. In a symbolic 
gesture of distaste, Miranda’s complete 
return to sensation is filled with the smell 
of death and the contractions of pain. At 
that moment, the armistice is whistled. 
The war is over. Now death can begin in 
quiet earnest in its other way. The con- 
trast between the bright atmosphere and 
people of her vision and the pallid ob- 
jects around her is dreadful to her. But 
in some ways Miranda is free, for she re- 
members the vision she gained of her es- 
sential nature. Consequently, she can 
clearly see the world to which her own 
will to live has condemned her, “where 
the light seemed filmed over with cob- 
webs, all the bright surfaces corroded, 
the sharp planes melted and formless, all 
objects and beings meaningless, ah, dead 
and withered things that believed them- 
selves alive!” 

As it will not do “to betray the con- 
spiracy,” Miranda, smiling, tells the 
friends who visit her “how gay and what 
a pleasant surprise it [is] to find herself 
alive.” She prepares a list of the things 
she needs to take up the challenge of life 
again: gray suede “gauntlets,” gray sheer 
stockings, Bois d’Hiver perfume, lipstick, 
a fancy walking stick with a silver knob. 
Living will require that she “look proper- 
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ly to the art of the thing.” Remembering 
herself as she had been in sickness and as 
she will be in health, she thinks: ““Laza- 
rus, come forth. Not unless you bring me 
my top hat and stick.” The parallel be- 
tween Miranda’s restoration and Lazarus’ 
suggests an ironic transformation of the 
biblical tale (John 11:1-44; 12:1-5). 
After four days in the tomb, Lazarus had 
been brought back to life by the faith of 
his sister Martha in the divinity of Jesus. 
But here Miranda is restored not by faith 
in a divinity, but by faith in a deluding 
dream concocted by the instinct of self- 
preservation. And her coming forth will 
be accompanied by “top hat and stick,” 
symbols of human vanity and human 
pleasure. 

Her own war won, can Miranda hope 
that the pain of her awareness will re- 
main an honest pain, that her conscious- 
ness will continue pure, she free? Life is 
not that sort of easy thing. She begins to 
lie at once. To the memory of Adam, she 
tries to say that she returned for him, 
from love of him; but in that point of 
flame there was only herself, and the joy 
of the heavenly meadow was the joy that 
belongs to unentangled spirits. She came 
back out of sheer survival, as she, for the 
time being, remembers. But soon she will 
“cross back and be at home again,” and 
the “cold light of tomorrow” will some- 
times seem even warm, and indeed there 
will be time for everything. Now, at 
least, she is strong enough for everything 
too. 


THE PuRPOSE of Katherine Anne Porter’s 
art is the recovery of order through con- 
sciousness. This sort of order has a great 
advantage over Granny Weatherall’s. It 
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can be completed. It can be made to en- 
dure. It can be honest and speak truly 
and recover the past. It can become an 
instrument of personal conquest and is 
itself a religious record. Completely apart 
from any autobiographical elements that 
may be there, to read Miss Porter’s work 
is to be present at a moral struggle that 
swiftly and imperceptibly becomes one’s 
own. Her stories not only record the ef- 
fort of some of her characters to find 
freedom through awareness, they are 
themselves that effort and its success. Her 
art, like all great art, is about itself. The 
order, the understanding, the value it 
seeks, lies in its style, and as Miranda 
dwindles to an angry burning point of 
life, it, even more fiercely, swells, becom- 
ing lyrical in the presence of death. Miss 
Porter’s is an art that can confidently say, 
as that same point says to Miranda: trust 
me, I stay. 

It is the strategy of happenings to hide 
themselves in innocent surroundings, in 
old photographs and faded flowers, in 
yellowed letters wrapped with string and 
put past seeing away in trunks. Hidden 
thus, they wait like microscopic things, 
with all the oriental patience of disease, 
their opportunity to infect the present. 
The pattern of this action lies in Miran- 
da’s illumination in “The Grave.” The 
meaning of “The Grave” derives from 
the epiphany Miranda obtains from her 
sudden recollection of “one burning day” 
twenty years earlier when she, a child of 
nine, and her brother Paul, aged twelve, 
found treasure in their family’s discarded 
cemetery. The structure of the story con- 
sists of a series of analogies, the principal 
one being between the opened graves, 
where the children are united by a tacit, 
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secret bond of knowledge and kinship, 
and the human mind as a burial place, 
which, when opened, yields secrets that 
restore the individual to communion and 
love. The sense, in the reading, is of a 
sun-drenched wholesome world, and Mi- 
randa’s final epiphany of her brother, so- 
berly smiling, the silver dove turning in 
his hands, is completely appropriate. The 
weight of the revelation is slowly felt, 
gradually increasing in the reader’s mind, 
as it must have done in Miranda’s. It is 
the revelation of true burial in this life, 
of irrevocable loss. 

On that remembered day, the children 
began to play in the cemetery. They tried 
to simulate what they felt would be adult 
emotions and they failed. They experi- 
enced, instead, “an agreeable thrill of 
wonder.” There was, in fact, “a small dis- 
appointment at the entire commonplace- 
ness of the actual spectacle,” for “when 
the coffin was gone a grave was just a hole 
in the ground.” With no sense of horror, 
Miranda dropped “into the pit that had 
held her grandfather’s bones.” The time 
of such sight is short. They already un- 
derstood what they ought to feel, even 
though they did not feel it, and of the 
two it was Paul, the elder, the less wise in 
being the wiser one, who was impressed 
by the dove’s being the head of a coffin 
screw. Miranda calmly placed on her fin- 
ger a ring that doubtless had slid from a 
bone when the bones were moved, and 
its curious effect was the desire in her to 
change her practical boyish clothes for 
the dress that local decorum had demand- 
ed. A dream of living grandly had stirred 
in her. The old myths were on her 
thumb. 

They were hunting. Miranda asked id- 
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ly, in their turns at shooting, if she might 
have the first snake. Snakes would not be 
frightening until later. Then Paul shot a 
rabbit and expertly skinned it. ‘The 
flayed flesh emerged dark scarlet, sleek, 
firm; Miranda with thumb and finger 
felt the long fine muscles with the silvery 
flat strips binding them to the joints.” 
The tone of this, the judgment in the 
language, would be appropriate for flow- 
ers or edible fruits. They discovered that 
the rabbit had unborn young: 


. there they were, dark gray, their sleek 
wet down lying in minute even ripples, like a 
baby’s head just washed, their unbelievably 
small delicate ears folded close, their little 
blind faces almost featureless. 


Writing like this is a triumph of recov- 
ery, of remembering. There is no adult 
horror or disgust. There is no sense, even, 
of these things overcome. The children 
walked from grave to grave wholly un- 
conscious of the symbolism of their acts. 


Miranda said, “Oh, I want to see,” under her 
breath. She looked and looked—excited but 
not frightened, for she was accustomed to the 
sight of animals killed in hunting—filled with 
pity and astonishment and a kind of shocked 
delight in the wonderful little creatures for 
their own sakes, they were so pretty. She 
touched one of them ever so carefully, “ah, 
there’s blood running over them,” she said and 
began to tremble without knowing why. Yet 
she wanted most deeply to see and to know. 
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In this way, Miranda penetrated one of 
the mysteries of life, for her not a mys- 
tery yet but something to be made one. 
It would no longer be possible then to see 
and to know. It was already difficult for 
Paul: “Don’t you ever tell a living soul 
that you saw this. Don’t tell a soul. Don’t 
tell Dad because I'll get into trouble.” 
Miranda, growing up, forgot. She had to. 
It was part of the price. Twenty years 
later, in Mexico, stimulated by a similar 
sun and the presence of similar odors, 
through a vendor’s tray of sweets in the 
shapes of baby animals, she has a vision of 
that day, that sun, her brother. At first, 
she is horrified. The sensation is terribly 
real, and she sees the fetal rabbits in the 
candies. But when she thinks of the treas- 
ures she and her brother had found in the 
graves that day—the silver dove, the 
golden ring—her horror dies, and she 
takes joy in the picture of her brother’s 
face. The scene is precisely worked. Her 
horror is adult. The commentary of the 
medium of her vision, sugar sweets, upon 
the content of that vision is macabre. 
Then she recovers her childhood sight. 
With it, she can still regain her brother, 
but could Miranda, even if it were in a 
flash as this, see those wonderful little 
gray creatures again? Miss Porter has. We 
easily see the art. We must not miss the 
moral achievement for which the art is 
testimony. 
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Mountain Town 


LUCILE ADLER 


Do you feel a dark wind rising at your back 
Staining the rocks with darkness as you near? 


We are simple men who live here herding 

Our days among the hills or riding out 

To milk the thin cows—but we hear 

The wind rise like anger dark and far away, 
Coming home, coming here. Our cordial welcome. 


Here is the patch of blackberries where our children, 
The little savages, eat, surly and stained 
With fear under the thunder. 


Yes, storm is daily here, anger is common. 

Do you feel, stranger, the innocence of our air 
Barbed with mountains and the thorns 

The old men wear? The innocent dark old men? 


It is only the morada there, hunched on the darkening hill; 
If you go on you will find our church twined 

With poppies and the merry sound of bells 

Over our black shawls hiding innocence and fear. 


You have seen how the clouds darken, 

How our sky is dark as the blackberry juice 
That stains the shirts of our children. 
Anger, too, is common here. 


But we simple men offer a cordial welcome 
And a handful of berries; you will be thirsty 
Soon for their dark juice. Now 

You can be gone before the rocks fall black 
And hard in the tangle of wind that is rising, 
In the darkness like anger that is almost home, 
Almost bere. 
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DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 


“PUT A HORSE in your cradle and just see 
what will happen to the cradle,” her 
mother was wont to say in cryptic senil- 
ity, intending malice. “You'll recall them 
words, Thelma dear, some day when I’m 
gone and you’re alone.” 

She was gone, at last. I am alone, she 
wanted to think as she inserted her key 
in the front door, but her thought 
wouldn’t come off. The key with a whim- 
sy of its own turned noiselessly now that 
there was no one to listen. At last Mama 
lay tractably dead and silent. “And the 
angels sing,” she whispered with a mad- 
ness which consoled her. 

She needed that consolation to step in- 
side the house at all. Once more she 
turned to look challengingly at the neigh- 
bors’ houses. For instance, Jack Carmer 
was at home. His presence was there with 
undefinable but familiar noises and 
sounds, noseblowing and hawking. It 
would be quite proper for him to call by 
noon, and collect her, as a beginning of 
the ceremony. She calculated his inten- 
tions with a private and cunning smile. 

Even so, she kept lingering on the 
screened porch, now studying the naked 
vine on the white painted trellis. Three 
weeks ago an army of nutmeg-colored 
caterpillars with faces of old men had 
stripped the clematis bare. They had 
dared to do it against Mama’s strictures, 
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Put a Horse in Your 


Cradle 


scoldings, sermonizings, old almanac quo- 
tations, and deluges of hot vinegar and 
kerosene, hurled from a clumsy distance 
because: “They aim to spit at you, like 
the dirty old men they are, Thelma.” 
Also she had predicted that summer- 
stripped vines meant moving, death, mar- 
riage, and frost in September. 

Well, death had come. Recognizing the 
prophecy as worthy, because Mama had 
never meant to die, she walked into the 
silent house at last with her bag of gro- 
ceries. Mama lay dead behind the second 
closed door, the one with the mulehead 
knocker. There was nothing else alive in 
the house, not even a guppy. 

She could sit down in the kitchen and 
await the first homely and knobby mour- 
ners, Mama’s contemporaries. She’d have 
to quote Mama’s pet phrases and texts. 
They would catch them in their old laps 
and stroke each one individually with 
lewd grief upon their faces, all of which 
meant: “And what do you aim to do 
now, Thelma? Your mother would want 
you to marry poor Jack, of course. You 
are thirty-what now, dear?” 

She might even quote: “Put your 
horse in... oh no... put a horse in your 
cradle and see. . .” They’d interpret that 
too, with chins whabbling, eyes filmy, 
hands making either cradles or graves 
in the bowls of their laps. All the time, 
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bereft of all her chicanery Mama would 
keep lying in her colonial bed, shut-out, 
at last achieving with her old-shell eye- 
lids a sort of miracle of silence and non- 
participation. Her last dignity she had 
surrendered years ago during an extended 
bout with senility. She had become very 
sacred with senility; she had readily made 
of it her long-dead husband, returned 
at last to back up all her foibles with- 
out arguments and contradictions on his 
part. The complete, sublimated puppet 
at last. “Your father expects it, Thelma,” 
she would admonish, while she allowed 
her own self to take a spectator’s role. 
She would expect immediate, corrobo- 
rating answers to her devious demands, 
so that she would have reason to deal out 
hurt the rest of the day if she had been 
thwarted. Inevitably she would conclude 
with spite: “Because, Thelma, I really 
know about you and Jack Carmer. Even 
if I want him to be another Waldo to 
you, a big brother to keep you from 
straying too far. Obviously you’ve got 
to wait with marrying him. You owe 
me that much, Thelma. Much as I respect 
him, I couldn’t live in the same house 
with his four children, poor orphaned 
dears. Yes, surely you owe me, your 
father, and Waldo that much, Thelma.” 
Jack Carmer could dispassionately be 
looked upon as a helpful, willing, and 
lonely man. Mama, however, had to make 
use of him more fulsomely. Jack had 
been coming over for years, ever since 
his wife had died, to see what he could 
do for the two bereft women, and to be 
of comfort especially to the old lady 
who ostensibly wanted to treat him like 
a son. “You are my real and only con- 
solation, Jack. A person needs a man, I 
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say. Now Thelma, she’s getting more 
prim and fidgety all the time, and when 
I was her age...” 

As she started putting the groceries 
away, she put the name of Jack Carmer 
coldly across her confused emotions. A 
quarter of a pound of butter, a lemon, 
a can of flaked tuna, a tin of baked beans; 
but sufficient unto the lonely day was the 
nourishment thereof. There had been two 
consoling women in the grocery store, and 
the grocer, as he put her small purchases 
in a bag, had all but suggested to them: 
Just look, ladies, that’s all she intends 
to eat in her bereavement. Isn’t it a fine 
thing that a good man will soon start 
looking after her, and she after him and 
his? 

To erase that scene from her mind, 
she thought about her brother Waldo, 
who had never come back from the war, 
but during the last few years Mama had 
made a conscious ritual out of remember- 
ing him. “If you’d make the effort, 
Thelma, they’d surely concede in bring- 
ing him back, maybe in a small urn. 
But I suppose you even have some ob- 
jection to bringing your brother back 
in an urn. It’s always the cherishing 
things you seem to object to most, Thel- 
ma.” Oh, the cherishing things! 

Yes, Jack, why don’t you come pretty 
soon, but be sure to bring all the four 
children, because this time we can make 
everything official. I will actually lay 
hands—but not cherishing hands—on the 
children to see if they’re a good bargain, 
and worthy of my future. You see, Jack, 
pretty soon I'll be so much more mixed 
up that I'll grab at cherishing. Now I 
want to forget everything, especially the 
indignity and the loneliness that has hap- 
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pened to us here between our two houses. 


SHE TIED ON an apron, a dun-colored one, 
in keeping with the people who would 
soon start arriving with a few garden 
flowers, a pot of honey, some little cup- 
cakes, and faces full of condolences. She 
was ready to gather it all up in her dun 
apron. “Now, Thelma dear, even if you'll 
want to close up this house, you actually 
won’t be leaving us, will you. It’s so close, 
just across the yard. And Jack’s house 
is bigger and better for the children.” 
They would rally bated breaths and signi- 
ficant cocks of the head. “And such a 
good man, a real man, and all those 
children crying for a mother.” 

“Mrs. Mantle,” she said aloud in the 
tidy kitchen, as if that inexorable female 
had already arrived, “but I might possibly 
move away. I might even take poison.” 

“And leave all our anticipations and 
your mother’s wishes unsolved?” the 
kitchen in the person of Mrs. Mantle 
asked in horror. “Oh, we know that your 
mother made commitments.” 

“Oh sure, and such commitments, Mrs. 
Mantle,” she answered, and seating her- 
self at the kitchen table, she started chip- 
ping off her nail polish. She didn’t need 
carmine nails now, not even for defiance. 
She had put on this carmine polish a few 
days ago on the porch, while Jack sat 
there listening to Mama. Mama had talked 
on and on about her girlhood in the coun- 
try, but as if she was reciting everything 
from a book with archaic prose which 
couldn’t possibly be concerned with 
everyday indignities. When Jack had 
made the error of watching her putting 
on that nail polish, Mama had cried: 
“Oh, but Thelma, how can you put that 
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color on! Like you’d set claws in a rabbit 
and ripped it apart. And at your age, 
Thelma, and right in the open, like you’d 
planned to do all sorts of things in the 
open. Of course, what goes on under 
cover I can say nothing about,” she had 
added with a disparaging giggle. “And I 
wouldn’t think, Jack, you’d put up with 
it. But a poor mother, ah that’s different.” 

She chipped and scratched away at the 
nail polish, gathering it in her lap, in the 
dun apron. It had done its peculiar ser- 
vice. It had pointed up things with the 
greatest possible finality. 

Even if Mama had in the very end ad- 
mitted, as with her next to last breath: 
“Thelma, I’ve done wrong. I have made 
you what you don’t want to be.” But 
had she said that in final expiation, or as 
a final taunt or dare? Had it been a last 
moment of terrible honesty, or just an 
utmost stroke of binding will? 

The neat kitchen answered nothing; 
it merely dismissed her lonely council. 
She had been lonely for years; she had 
even needed that loneliness. Men were 
different. Men like Jack. But he had his 
four children and the urge for patient 
service. “A man takes hold of his duty 
first,” she remembered he had said, on a 
faraway summer day, once again on the 
porch. Mama had been paying close at- 
tention to Jack’s words. “And then all 
the rest must fall in step behind it. Now 
my children are my prime duty.” 

She had received his remark almost 
with indifference, finding no virtue in it, 
because it seemed intended for Mama’s 
ears primarily. But now it became im- 
perative to recall and reconstruct that 
scene accurately. 

They had been ‘sitting in the yellow- 
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green light that came steeping through 
the languid summer trees, and had seemed 
to filter past the cicada raspings. Mama 
had answered Jack with purposeful sud- 
denness, committing a minor miracle with 
some false earnestness and the almost 
jocund tic beneath her left eye. “What 
you’re saying is so right, Jack. It’s exactly 
the way I would ask a man, my son for 
instance, Waldo maybe, to speak. On the 
other hand, you and Thelma are not 
exactly spring chickens any longer. Ha! 
Ha! But on the other hand, you needn’t 
be married, if you know what I mean. 
Because I’d understand. Marriage could 
come later, if you were careful. All in its 
proper time.” 

It had sounded both abhorrent and 
vicarious, as if she’d been put on the 
block. But not incredible, because she 
hadn’t expected anything better from 
Mama, even when she mercifully credited 
it to her senility. To save her own pride, 
she had decided from that moment on to 
deal with that senility as a disease, a virus, 
which was already infecting Jack, surely. 

Because a few minutes later, beneath 
the low plum tree, in the conspiring and 
condoning dusk, Jack had pulled her 
toward him, while Mama watched and 
listened, and said hoarsely with his lips 
against her cheek: “We could make it 
fun, honey. We could do it up big, for 
the both of us. There’s no need making 
it all loving, honey.” His hands moved 
authoritatively beneath her breasts, tilting 
them. 

“Except it’s Mama’s suggestion,” she 
had answered. “I’m sure it’s giving Mama 
a fine time.” 

Becoming more forceful, he had said 
placatingly: “I’m sure you needn’t take 
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it that way, Thelma. Besides, I don’t 
know what you mean. You can’t mean 
that about your mother, honey.” 

“No, why not?” 

“Oh, we ain’t kids.) We know where 
first base is, both of us. And she knows; 
she’s a wise old gal, Thelma.” 

“Oh yes, very wise. She says you’re a 
father first, that’s sacred. Next you are 
her son. And she’s also told me that you 
are my brother. I’m not yet ready to go 
to bed with my father and my brother, 
and Mama getting all the fun!” 

He had then thrust her off, holding 
her at arm’s length. “I don’t know what 
you're talkin’ about. I’m sure I don’t 
want to know. I didn’t say I’d make it 
wrong. I’d make it right for you later, 
if you’d only try. Your poor mother, 
she’s too old and frail to put up with 
anything else.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Well, don’t make it fancy. I’m a 
straight man, Thelma.” 

“The straightest,” she had mocked. 
“And as clean and unspoiled as Mama.” 

“How can you talk about your own 
mother that way?” He had pushed her 
away from him. With head ducked be- 
tween his wide shoulders, as if in per- 
petual challenge against all low-hanging 
plum trees, growing intentionally there 
to baffle him, he had hurried away to 
his own house. 

Even so Mama had remained trium- 
phant, winking, smiling, suggesting ter- 
ribly intimately that now, at ten-thirty 
on this night or that, it might be a fine 
time for her to run over through the un- 
seeing night and call on Jack. “And don’t 
you hurry, dear. Mother understands. 
Just tuck Mother in first, dear,” she 
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would insist with awful indelicacy. Then 
when Thelma herself went to bed instead, 
she would demand small services all night 
long: a glass of water, a window raised 
or lowered, some nasal drops, to make 
her disappointment compellingly evident. 

For the same purpose she would wink 
and smirk at Jack on the porch to watch 
him blush. And he never denied any- 
thing, or made any protest. And pretty 
soon Mama started hinting, with devilish 
cunning, that time would yet correct 
everything. 

Time almost had. Everything was al- 
ready so old, so late, and so secondhand. 
Even her own disobedience. And that 
had happened two years ago, she told her- 
self with cruel precision. And now, with 
something like ingrown fealty and per- 
verseness, she might yet start to condone 
everything, and make of it an extended 
game of posthumous inevitability, a game 
always to be played in guilty nights, with 
Mama conceivably listening, observing, 
and calculating. That would be Mama’s 
immortality, the only immortality of 
which she’d be capable. 

In a week or two, no doubt, Jack 
would be ready to ask her formally to 
marry him. By that time she might be 
sadly amenable. “Do you think, Thelma, 
party of the second part, that now you 
are ready to succumb to marriage, to 
me Jack, always party of the first part, 
and in proper respect to your dead but 
still conniving mother, say in about six 
months, when it will seem all right with 
all her world?” 


SUDDENLY she found herself listening 
with dreaded anticipation to the foot- 
steps approaching along the gravel path 
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that led between the plum trees to the 
backdoor. They were his steps, measured 
and purposeful. But he was coming too 
soon. It was noon, of course, and his 
children were home from school, and he 
must have seated them at the kitchen 
table with their noon meal. He was as 
disciplinary a father as he was an athletic 
coach, as he was a suitor. He had these 
ten or fifteen minutes to spare for her. 

“Thelma,” he said from the other side 
of the screendoor, his consoling mien be- 
ing mottled and caricatured by the 
screen-crisscrossings, “is it all right if I 
come in?” 

“I’m taking off my nail polish,” she 
said tightly. 

“I figured it might be all right to come 
now,” he said, as if he meant it as a 
retraction of everything that had hap- 
pened to them in the past. 

“Come in,” she said. “And you can 
raise your voice, you know. Mother is 
no longer listening.” 

“Are you all right?” he asked, as he 
started to dominate the kitchen with his 
unruffled presence. 

“Of course, dear.” She looked up at 
him with an intentionally provocative 
smile. He couldn’t possibly approve of 
such a smile yet, not with the dear old 
lady lying there just beyond the partition, 
but incapable of words now. He would 
be feeling guilty for her in proxy. 

He spread his legs a little. He scuffled 
a bit. He assumed a firmer countenance 
and a hardier stance. He leaned across 
her as if his controlled disapproval was 
focused wholly on the carmine flakes in 
her lap. He was quite willing to forgive 
her, and even ready to condone just a 
little in advance for future services to be 
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granted, even for future love on his part 
to be attempted in spite of her indif- 
ference. Even so he seemed to be imply- 
ing that now and without further non- 
sense she’d better come to terms with his 
own and her mother’s expectations. 

Gradually he had started weaving, to 
and fro. He was rocking himself into a 
perceptive mood. He was allowing her 
every possibility to stop being perverse 
and rebellious. He was even willing to be 
forbiddingly passive. 

I am the bereaved, she thought, star- 
tled. And she had to hurry in the rawness 
of bereavement. Time was terribly short. 
She had to hurry while her mother was 
still lying here in the house, still receptive 
to listening. “Look, Jack, you came too 
soon,” she said hurriedly, but hearing 
her own unstable voice, she jumped up 
and shook her apron out in the grass. A 
bluejay screamed at her so uncompromis- 
ingly from the lilacs that the next mo- 
ment she could say quite firmly: “You 
came too soon. I suppose that’s all. While 
she’s still present. Yes, that’s fortunate, 
because I had been afraid you would 
wait.” 

She turned back into the house. He 
was standing where she had left him. He 
was trying to look at her forgivingly. 
He was waiting for her to be through 
with her nonsense, and for her to produce 
some words that could be of some com- 
fort to her mother, perhaps. Madly she 
thought, and Mama would love it, even 
in death, if in exasperation he tackled me 
here and raped me. 

Instead he was smiling coaxingly. She 
was a fumbling athlete. She stared fixedly 
at the wall behind which her mother lay 
listening, anticipating, even admonishing. 
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The walls seemed to have assumed the 
transparency of glass. 

Her own voice was like glass, too. 
“Why don’t you go home, Jack? I’m 
quite sure I never want to marry Mama’s 
son. I don’t even want to be troubled 
with the implications. I know what she 
is still waiting for. The trouble is you 
came too soon, while I’m still seeing clear- 
ly and cruelly.” 

She didn’t turn to him when he said: 
“You'll be all right after a little while, 
Thelma. I’ve gotta get back to my kids 
now.” He patted her on the shoulder, 
and then shambled past her with that 
bearlike gait of his. He was making 
everything mean well; he was doing 
everything properly and according to his 
code. 

She watched him scuffle along the 
gravel path, ducking his head and hunch- 
ing his shoulders beneath the low plum 
trees. Just beyond the trees he looked 
back at her, and then almost immediately 
at the screened porch where her mother 
should be sitting, nodding and smiling, 
and above all gesturing her conspiracies. 

Suddenly the bluejay scolded him as 
unmercifully as it had scolded her. The 
second scolding brought her back from 
her glass case clarity and returned her 
to the everyday green-leaved objectivity 
of the outdoors. The bluejay was a bril- 
liant focal point in this realm between 
tragedy and travesty. “I’ve done the right 
thing,” she told herself aloud and realized 
that her tone was no longer glassy. 

And coming down the front path were 
Mrs. Mantle and two other women carry- 
ing things wrapped in white tissue paper. 
Their expressions were properly curtain- 
ed, tucked in at the corners. They had 
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little smiles, particularly necessary for this 
tableau, with Jack just ducking out of 
sight through the hedge. 

This after all was a ceremony of con- 
dolence and bereavement with hope 
added. And a bit of intrigue. She met the 
women at the door and said: “Just don’t 
mind me, I just finished pushing a horse 
out of the cradle.” 

They stared at her. Their smiles fringed 
themselves with concern. Their little 
wrinkles went cryptic, and palpably the 
great comfort of their neatly kinked hair 
seemed very necessary to keep their panic 
under control. Above everything, how- 
ever, they were terribly curious. Their 
very cheekbones seemed to demand: But 
what is this, because it is no joke, it is 
no time for jokes. Hastily she said: “But 
you wouldn’t know, would you?” 

“Thelma,” they cried in marvelous 
unity. “Thelma, dear,” Mrs. Mantle 
added, as if for the occasion she was 
everybody’s grandmother, “‘let’s sit down 
and have a nice cup of tea, poor thing. 
Let’s do. It’s been so long, hasn’t it?” 

“Pretty long,” she answered, now re- 
pressing all her clarity of perception on 
purpose. “You see I’m thirty-five. And 
Mother was very old. It’s been a long 
time knitting.” She could even be a little 
amazed at her own lilting, very womanly 
voice. It seemed like a thing for ribbons, 
spools, and needles. “Of course,” she add- 
ed more mischievously, “you realize that 
she’s still capable of listening, but she’ll 
enjoy it.” 

“No,” they said, one after another, 
“you musn’t, dear. You musn’t take it 
that way now, Thelma. We know about 
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you and Jack, your dear mother told us, 
and you musn’t take it as guilt now. She 
didn’t, dear. And it’ll be so nice now for 
you two to get married after a little 
while, and all the time we understood and 
forgave you, dear. And if it was sin, it 
can still be forgiven, can’t it?” 

But all three kept looking at the wall 
behind which Mama was lying, as if they 
really needed her insane logic. It was 
difficult to tell which one chattered 
what. They all had tears in their eyes, 
and their thin lips strained to bursting 
along their dentures. Their hands did 
frantic things everywhere. Above all they 
never looked at Thelma. As if suddenly 
it was impossible to see her in all her sin, 
and Mama was not there to condone it. 

She watched them. The next hideous 
moment she realized that she was watch- 
ing them nostalgically. It was a period 
piece, which had neither art nor dignity, 
but which could not be rejected. There 
was nothing else possible. 

“Of course, dear, we just saw Jack 
leaving. So we know it’s all right. He’s 
such an honest man,” Mrs. Mantle said, 
at last fixing her flawed blue eyes on her, 
with defiance. 

As with mad compulsion she was in 
their midst. Her hands were as busy as 
theirs scuttling about the things on the 
table. “Oh, let me help,” she was prat- 
tling. “Yes, yes, and we don’t talk about 
some things now, do we? Oh, let’s all 
help each other through this terrible 
crisis. All this bereavement.” But their 
hands stopped dead and they stared at 
her. Perhaps they too could hear Mama 
chuckling behind the partition. 
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Lionel Trilling and the American Reality 


W. M. FROHOCK 


COOL AND REMOTE—as if he were rather 
detached from both his subject and his 
reader—Lionel Trilling’s prose runs as if 
he were talking to someone he respects 
but does not know very well, about some- 
thing which interests him without stir- 
ring his enthusiasm very much. His In- 
troduction to Orwell’s Homage to Cata- 
lonia furnishes a characteristic sample: 


It was an odd statement for a young man 
to make nowadays, and I suppose that what 
we found so interesting about it was just this 
oddity—its point was in its being an old- 
fashioned thing to say. It was archaic in its 
bold commitment of sentiment, and it used an 
archaic word in an archaic simplicity. Our 
pleasure was not merely literary, not just a 
response to the remark’s being so appropriate 
to Orwell, in whom there was indeed a quali- 
ty of an earlier day. We were glad to be able 
to say it about anybody. One doesn’t have the 
opportunity very often. 


He assumes a general agreement be- 
tween himself and his audience about 
such subjects as politics, morals, and taste. 

he 
begins a sentence somewhere, and it is 
clear that he is addressing a reader already 


“We of the liberal persuasion . . 


trained and broken in to a way of seeing 
life, who has possibly sat at Trilling’s feet 
at Columbia once upon a time, and who 
is one of the happy few. From this band 
of brothers the tone of Trilling’s prose 
probably leaves no few other readers feel- 
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ing somewhat excluded. The disadvantage 
of the style is self-evident; the corre- 
sponding advantage is that for those who 
can take it a maximum of communication 
and a minimum of lost and strayed mean- 
ing are guaranteed. 

Those who take it most avidly belong 
to the group who grew up on the New 
Freeman, the New Republic, and the Na- 
tion, and who now subscribe to the Par- 
tisan Review—but read Kenyon and Se- 
wanee now and then in the public library. 
The term Intellectual is honorific in their 
ears even if in modesty they refuse to 
attach it to themselves. They are earnestly 
interested in ideas, especially new ones. 
Wherever they live, their spiritual home 
is New York. They have confidence in 
Trilling and he, obviously, has confidence 
in them. 

I suspect that this confidence that he 
will be understood underlies and makes 
possible his unique achievement. Like 
most of our practicing critics, Trilling is 
a college professor—and this means not 
a writer kept by an institution to sweeten 
the campus atmosphere but a genuine and 
more or less willing victim of academic 
routine. Yet unlike a worrisome number 
whose names have grown familiar in the 
years which have seen criticism become a 
respected discipline in the Academy, he 
manages not to sound like a professor 
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when he writes. Better still, he does not 
sound like a professor trying not to sound 
like a professor. The trouble with most 
of us pedants being that we sound exactly 
like what we are, Trilling has very little 
company indeed. The tone of his criticism 
is distinctive and instantly recognizable. 
He hardly needs to sign his work. 

The pity is that, being a professor and 
thus busy, he has not written as much as 
one could wish. His Matthew Arnold was 
originally his doctor’s thesis; E. M. Forster 
is a too brief introduction to the works of 
the novelist; the little book on Freud 
appears to be the extension of something 
originally conceived as an article. Apart 
from these, his criticism is available only 
through his occasional articles and re- 
views, not all of which have been collect- 
ed in The Liberal Imagination (1950), 
The Opposing Self (1955), and A Col- 
lection of Fugitives (1955). Trilling’s 
own tendency to discount the unity of 
his work, to insist that what he writes 
is only what someone invites him to write, 
has the effect of heightening—in some 
quarters at least—the impression that he 
publishes only his disjecta membra; and 
it is perfectly true that The Opposing 
Self contains mostly his introductions to 
reprints which one publisher or another 
put him to doing, and A Collection of 
Fugitives brings together critical essays 
he wrote for the house periodical of a 
select little book club. If we took at face 
value the lack of pound for pound bulk 
and his own disclaimer, it would be very 
hard to see how what he has done could 
be sufficient to justify the reputation he 
enjoys. 

The truth is, I think, that the unity of 
Trilling’s work, if one knows where to 
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look for it, is far more imposing than 
he wants to admit. It does not lie in the 
subjects he has dealt with. I would prefer 
to call it, rather, a unity of concern. 
About the most scattered and disparate 
subjects he is forever asking the same 
questions: about the moral implications 
of our arts, about the ideational substruc- 
ture of politics, about the position or 
predicament of an intellectual class in an 
anti-intellectual world, about the impact 
of our discoveries of the irrational and 
subrational, about the relation of fiction 
to the structure of society, about the 
nature of culture itself. These questions 
come up no matter what Trilling is scru- 
tinizing, and to such an extent that some- 
times the work he criticizes seems to be- 
come only a pretext for the further elabo- 
ration of one of his favorite preoccupa- 
tions. One could make a metaphor about 
a subterranean ledge (which would be 
the body of Trilling’s thought) mostly 
buried beneath the surface but with here, 
there, and elsewhere a corner of stone, 
which would be an article or study, stick- 
ing up through into the light: each corner 
would look different enough from the 
others, but all would be made of the 
same essential stuff. Trilling’s one novel, 
The Middle of the Journey (1947), treats 
the same matters he has worried con- 
stantly in his critical writing. 

Arnold has always been, if not accu- 
rately speaking a model for him, at least 
an example of the kind of critic he would 
like to be. Throughout a period when 
criticism as an enterprise in this country 
has tended to avoid the issues which pre- 
occupy the rest of the world in favor of 
a closer and closer scrutiny of texts, Tril- 
ling has constantly maintained that since 
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literature, art, ideas, and social attitudes 
are all manifestations of a culture, the 
subject of ultimate interest for the critic 
is the culture itself. It should surprise no 
one that one of his best performances was 
elicited not by a piece of literature at all 
but by the so-called “Kinsey Report.” 
This need not and does not mean that 
Trilling is given to sermons inspired by 
texts like ““Wrag is in custody.” In fact, 
to judge by his recent writing, he is less 
disposed to alarmed homiletics than the 
situation would warrant. He is more oc- 
cupied with interpretation and the draw- 
ing of fine but minor discriminations 
than with passing apocalyptic judgments. 
But still, what he interprets and draws 
his discriminations about is, ultimately, 
our culture; and in this sense he is Arn- 
oldian. He even has to accept, as Arnold 
also did, occasional imputations of snob- 
bery. 

His self-conscious interest in cultural 
phenomena not only sets Trilling apart 
from the body of American critics but 
also raises questions about him which in 
the cases of other American critics hardly 
arise. Other critics can get away with far 
more. The most horrendous failure to 
catch the point about Emily Dickinson, 
for example, does not mean that the 
ordinary critic who stumbles into error 
in her case will not prove entirely ade- 
quate when he turns to give an account 
of Walt Whitman. So long as the poets 
are studied as individuals, one or a dozen 
slip-ups do not disqualify. But if a critic 
approaches each of his subjects as the 
manifestation of a culture, anything that 
goes wrong with his perceptions is bound 
to start us wondering about how well 
he understands our culture as a whole. 
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The defect, however small, is capable of 
extending its influence indefinitely. The 
commitment to see life steadily and see 
it whole involves the assumption of a 
very broad responsibility. 

At the same time, the nature of Tril- 
ling’s work places an obligation upon 
anyone who thinks that he sees a serious 
defect in it to delimit with great care 
the area which he believes the fault to af- 
fect. The body of cultural materials with 
which Trilling deals is by no means speci- 
fically American. Much that he writes 
has to do with nineteenth-century Eng- 
land, and he has a fair amount to say 
about what has been written and thought 
on the Continent. His political awareness 
takes in much which is not indigenously 
American. And, of course, he has written 
cogently about Freud. No small part of 
his criticism has as much significance on 
the other side of the ocean as it does here 
and he has, as a matter of fact, an at- 
tentive following in England. As an in- 
terpreter of English and continental writ- 
ings to American readers he is, all in all, 
admirable, and our admiration need not 
diminish if we also note that his under- 
standing of America is not so completely 
satisfactory. 

I mean that somehow—and possibly 
only from time to time—his perspective 
on the culture of the United States seems 
to be curiously foreshortened. This is not, 
I insist, quite the same thing as taking 
up the old refrain that New York is not 
America, or coextensive with America. 
But it is, on the other hand, saying 
that from the eminence of Morningside 
Heights certain rather marked aspects of 
the hinterland are not particularly visible; 
certain cultural variations, some of them 
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quite visible when one is in their neigh- 
borhood, tend to disappear. Everyone 
knows that they exist. David Reisman 
never made a truer remark than the one 
in The Lonely Crowd: “No culture is all 
of a piece,” nor one with which there was 
more general agreement. But certain as 
we are of this fact, it is a hard one to 
keep in mind when the evidence is not 
before our eyes. 

Finding a name for the phenomenon 
which will not lead one’s hearer astray 
is something of a problem. “Regional 
conflict” might do, if we had not built 
up for it a context that permits it to 
cover such rivalries as those between cre- 
ditor East and debtor West, South and 
North, agricultural country and manu- 
facturing country, etc. I mean something 
much less obvious, yet fully as real, the 
kind of culture variation that made it 
possible, only a few years ago, for the 
makers of The Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States and Canada to find, often 
adjoining each other, little enclaves where 
people’s speech was still uncontaminated 
by that used on the other side of a range 
of hills or across a narrow arm of water. 
This is an extreme example, of course, 
but an example of something still com- 
mon, the possibility that in America 
people whose styles of life are remarkably 
unlike can and do live side by side. ““Cul- 
ture variation” or “culture lag” sounds 
somewhat clumsy and more pretentiously 
scientific than fits the subject, even 
though it is probable that some of the 
differences were in fact produced by the 
variation in speed with which areas de- 
velop. But let the name be what it will, 
the thing itself is a part of the experience 
of a surprising number of Americans. 
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Trilling’s novel, The Middle of the 
Journey, is built around such an experi- 
ence. The hero, John Laskell, goes to 
Connecticut to convalesce from a grave 
illness, and there finds himself very much 
out of place. An inveterate New Yorker 
who appears hardly to have left the Five 
Boroughs in his life, he fails to establish 
communication with the locals of Cran- 
nock—which can surely be no farther 
from New York than Farmington. This 
alienation leads to his having part respon- 
sibility for a horrid disaster. The child 
Susan, whom he watches prepare her 
“piece” to speak at the village Bazaar, 
uses the traditional wooden gestures of 
the rural elocutionist. Laskell tries to 
teach her different and more appropriate- 
ly “natural” ones. The change throws off 
the little girl’s memory; at the Bazaar 
she forgets her lines, displeasing her 
drunken father; he strikes her and she 
dies of heart failure. 

The girl’s death is not really Laskell’s 
fault, for her heart has always been weak 
and the father has always been unpre- 
dictable; Laskell has merely set off a 
chain reaction. But it remains true that 
the immediate cause of the disaster is his 
ignorance: Trilling’s hero just doesn’t 
know that the wooden gestures he cor- 
rected are more appropriate for “speaking 
a piece” than are his “natural” but im- 
ported ones. His misfortune crowns a 
series of minor failures; his brief liaison 
with the little girl’s mother, Emily, is the 
nearest he has come to being able to “talk 
with” the people of the place, and the 
only contact in which he has not felt 
himself a stranger, an object of suspicion. 

Admirers of The Middle of the Jour- 


ney will remind me that the novel is not 
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“about” Laskell’s estrangement in Con- 
necticut, but about the plight of the in- 
tellectuals and their difficulties in adapt- 
ing themselves as the Communist dream 
recedes. They are right, and precisely be- 
cause they are right, Trilling’s novel is 
already irremediably dated. Its climate 
is the climate of the Hiss-Chambers case; 
there is already a whole generation of 
readers in the country who need glosses 
to understand why Laskell’s ex-Commun- 
ist friend Maxim has run away in panic. 
But my point is that the part of the story 
which is not dated is the one which deals 
with Laskell’s disorientation in the Con- 
necticut countryside. I would not have 
thought that it would require glosses of 
any kind. 

But apparently it does require them; 
at least, something in the novel itself sug- 
gests the necessity. Laskell, who by the 
way is no fool, seems to misunderstand 
his own situation, or so one is forced to 
conclude by what seems to be the mean- 
ing of an important episode. A wealthy 
old lady from Boston needs a new maid. 
She crooks a finger and the local wench 
who has been in service with Laskell’s 
hosts as their “hired girl” directly packs 
up and quits her job. Now there is noth- 
ing in the event itself to surprise anyone 
experienced in American life. What sur- 
prises is Laskell’s interpretation of what 
has happened: he sees the incident as the 
product of a class rivalry. As he sees it 
a member of the squirearchy has spoken 
and the yokel has obeyed. 

One thing is very clear: Laskell is cer- 
tainly not in touch with the ways of the 
place. As anyone could have told him— 
had he asked—the hired girl’s departure 
is not a function of class at all. The old 
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lady may be as rich as she wants—still 
what gets the girl to move is not the 
money but the fact that the old lady is 
established in the place. She has been here 
a long time. On money alone she might 
indeed have persuaded the girl to move 
her job, but the chances are against it. 
She and the girl are in a position to un- 
derstand each other’s ways; in her new 
place the maid will not be aware of the 
culture gap which she cannot help feeling 
as she works for Laskell’s New Yorker, 
late-arrival friends. 

Now Trilling has the novelist’s right 
not to be responsible for the behavior of 
the people in his novels so long as they 
behave in character. And that Laskell’s 
behavior is in character is part of my 
point. Also, nothing in the novel suggests 
that the author feels Laskell’s understand- 
ing of the situation to be anything less 
than completely right. Since Laskell is 
the point-of-view character—and operat- 
ing in the third person so that a comment 
from the author would be easily possible 
—one is just a bit perturbed to find none. 
It is surely a curious choice to have placed 
in the point-of-view position of a novel 
which is “about” the predicament of the 
intellectual in America an_ intellectual 
who can get lost in Crannock, Connecti- 
cut, 


LASKELL’S DILEMMA in The Middle of the 
Journey seems to me to foreshadow Tril- 
ling’s difficulty in The Liberal Imagina- 
tion. The “underhum” of manners in 
which Trilling is so interested in his criti- 
cism seems merely a meaningless buzzing 
in the ears of the hero of his novel. Lack- 
ing a firm class-structure, says Trilling 
the critic, America lacks a fully developed 
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novel. And somehow, one gathers, only 
the firmly class-structured society pro- 
duces the “underhum” of manners the 
novel needs. But, like Laskell, he seems to 
close his ears to the great source of “un- 
derhum”—which approaches the thun- 
derous—rising from the frictions of our 
various cultures. 

No one is likely to contest Trilling’s 
reason why the kind of novel we have 
in America is not the kind that has flour- 
ished in Europe. His touchstones of fic- 
tion are, chiefly, the work of Dostoevski 
and Tolstoy, of Stendhal and Balzac 
(perhaps also of Flaubert and Proust) 
among the continentals, and of the Eng- 
lish nineteenth century. And very often 
in such novels the archetypal experience 
is that of a character from one level of 
society coming somehow into contact 
with life at another level; the tensions 
which develop in the individual derive 
from the tensions existing in the society 
he moves in. It would be an exaggeration, 
of course, to say that society was the 
unique source of such tensions, even in 
English country house fiction, and more 
clearly still in the fiction of the Con- 
tinent. Julien Sorel and Eugéne de Ras- 
tignac are taken up, to be sure, with 
moving from one social class to another. 
But at the same time they are country 
boys who have come to the big city; 
Tolstoy’s Levin is torn between life in 
his province and life in the capital. But, 
all this being granted, Trilling’s view is 
essentially right. The social material of 
the great European novels was what he 
says it was. 

Yet perhaps there is more to the story. 
Almost inevitably the novels he prefers 
are adventures into the socially unfami- 
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liar, with the story seen either by some- 
one who shares the feeling of unfami- 
liarity or else by someone to whom the 
social situation is old hat, who watches 
some newly arrived individual orient him- 
self: Frederic Moreau learning his way 
about in Flaubert’s Paris would be re- 
presentative of one kind, Marcel watch- 
ing Dr. Cottard in the Verdurins’ salon 
(through the eyes of Swann) would re- 
present the other. Trilling’s belief that 
most novels are stories of an “initiation” 
recognizes this unfamiliarity as an im- 
portant element in fiction. I would like 
to suggest that the essential element, the 
element that fiction would be hard put 
to get along without, is exactly this one 
of unfamiliarity, rather than the presence 
of a class-structured society. 

The importance of this society to the 
European novel is that it furnishes some- 
thing with which the hero may be un- 
familiar. And if this is true the possibility 
of there being a characteristically Ameri- 
can novel appears far less remote. For 
an astounding amount of American fic- 
tion is about a characteristic kind of ex- 
perience of the unfamiliar—an unfami- 
liarity with life in America itself. My 
contention is that Trilling’s novel is an 
excellent case in point, for John Laskell’s 
story is the one told, with infinite varia- 
tions, by novelists as different as Dreiser, 
Wolfe, and Fitzgerald, Farrell and Sin- 
clair Lewis, Dos Passos and, in an egre- 
gious case, Robert Penn Warren. Huckle- 
berry Finn is a story of a boy discovering 
his moral bearings in a place where two 
cultures meet; Ralph Ellison’s Invisible 
Man does much the same thing; James 
Agee’s A Death in the Family does it, so 
to speak, in reverse. 
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For there has been, after all, no ex- 
perience more commonly available to 
Americans. It is typical to be born in one 
place, go to school in another, earn one’s 
living in a succession of other places, and 
then finally settle in retirement some- 
where else. To live out one’s life without 
ever crossing one of the little frontiers 
of culture variation would be a feat in 
itself worth telling. Among people—I al- 
most said the class of people—who read 
and write books, the possibility hardly 
exists. 

We hear a great deal about the homo- 
geneity of American culture. Admittedly 
there is a main-road culture that stretches 
across the continent: one can drive from 
Boston to Los Angeles buying one’s gaso- 
line from tanks of the same color, eating 
the same hot dogs, listening to the same 
radio programs. We may, in our other- 
directedness, end up so entirely like each 
other that we cannot tell ourselves apart. 
But off the main roads, so to speak, mass 
merchandising, mass entertainment, and 
mass education still have a long way to 
go before, once and for all, they leave us 
entirely faceless, even though undoubted- 
ly the distance ahead of them is not so 
long as it used to be. Why the process has 
taken place, and what it means to the 
so-called national character, may be left 
to the social historians and the sociolo- 
gists; so long as we have the testimony of 
our literature we do not need them to 
tell us that the condition exists. 


NOW NOTHING in all this can be news to 
Lionel Trilling, who is as perceptive as 
any man and far more so than most. But 
I am not taxing him with ignorance. My 
complaint is that he does not adopt a 
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perspective which would let him make 
use of all he knows. His faithful readers 
like to cite the success of his paper on 
Dreiser—a sort of King-has-no-clothes 
job which ruins once and for all the 


cliché about Dreiser’s colloquialism: no 
one has since claimed (that I know of) 
that Dreiser wrote colloquial American. 
This perception of Trilling’s doubtless 
tells us much about the unperceptiveness 
of some of his predecessors in Dreiser 
criticism, but does not tell us all there is 
to learn about Dreiser’s style. For if there 
were time here to be minute and tedious 
it would be easy to demonstrate, I think, 
that what Trilling marks down as an 
absence of colloquialism actually reveals 
a conflict between two styles, a genteel, 
more or less accepted middle western one 
(see Tarkington) and the other a personal 
creation, never fully realized, demanded 
by Dreiser’s perspective on his material. 
This leaves us one step short of realizing 
that the characteristic mark of Dreiser’s 
style is a great insecurity and uncertainty 
of taste, which leads him into the blun- 
ders by which we know him. It is bound 
to remain unrecognized so long as we 
remain unaware of the variations of 
regional taste and their power over what 
is written in America. 

It is curious that our literary critics 
should be so much less observant and 
aware of this point than our sociologists. 
The latter, as I understand them at least, 
are most successful when they contrive 
to generalize, broadly and validly, from 
particular data; critics succeed, by de- 
finition, when they account with great 
specificity for particulars. In the circum- 
stances it is hard to understand how a 
David Reisman—to take him as an exam- 
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ple because Trilling clearly respects his 
work—turns out to be so much more 
aware of the particulars, of the excep- 
tions to his rules, than is Trilling. How 
much of the secret of certain American 
writers is hidden under the particulars of 
minute culture variation! 

Not only is the experience of such 
variation the prevalent subject of much 
of our writing; it is also one of the great 
determining forces in the lives of many 
of our writers. The Amherst of Emily 
Dickinson, for example, was almost a 
Connecticut Valley town, but not quite; 
the Hadley Flats separated it from the 
river. So, when Emily Dickinson was 
growing up, the religious climate of Am- 
herst could still be Congregationalist. The 
language of her letters about the revival 
at Mount Holyoke is still the language 
of the Great Awakening; her sensibility 
was attuned to the emotional tradition 
of Calvinism. What would have been the 
development of this same young woman 
if the Dickinson family had set up not 
in Amherst but in Northampton? The 
valley town communicated with the 
world outside as Amherst did not, and did 
not live with the same spiritual strenu- 
ousness, Social activity was gentler and 
less stringently limited, more relaxed. 
Respectable people might even dance and 
play—decorously—cards. Could a poet 
brought up in Northampton possibly 
have become the voice of New England 
inarticulacy? 

Another example: how else can we ex- 
plain the breathless intensity of the early 
Edna St. Vincent Millay? We like to 
think of the author of the lines about 
burning her candle at both ends as poised 
on the threshold of experience. Actually 
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she was in her middle twenties when she 
wrote it, at an age when her high-school 
classmates were off on their second round, 
at least, of babies. Growing up in Cam- 
den, Maine, had delayed her develop- 
ment. Life there had kept the tenor of 
the late nineteenth century. The last 
great change had come with the establish- 
ment of regular steamer service and the 
extension of railroad tracks into Rock- 
land, many years before. The next would 
come with the building of practicable, 
year-round roads down the Maine coast, 
and this would be years after 1912, when 
Edna St. Vincent Millay left Camden 
for New York and Vassar. In the long 
interval Camden had been tranquil. Few 
problems of adjustment confronted a 
growing child. The poet not only grew 
up in such an atmosphere; she stayed on, 
unable to do anything else, for three 
years after finishing high school. That life 
was undoubtedly good. One who has 
known it can be nostalgic on the sub- 
ject. But it was not rich in emotional 
experience, and it was not exciting. Un- 
expectedly she escaped from her work in 
Job Montgomery’s law office and from 
Camden, and that was her making as a 
poet. Most of her memorable poetry was 
written before the first impact of the 
change had died. 

These are only samples. One can, as 
Trilling has demonstrated, be an excellent 
critic without paying much attention to 
them. But a report on American culture 
which leaves them out of account cannot 
be really complete; it will hardly see 
what Trilling calls “the American reali- 
ty” steadily and whole. It will be con- 
stantly tempted to forget that the moral 
trying-out of Huckleberry Finn was a 
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phenomenon of life in a border state, 
and that the final dribbling-off of the 
story into Tom-Sawyerism was a charac- 
teristically border-state compromise with 
the problem. It is likely to dismiss the 
background of Faulkner’s novels, the 
richest background any novelist has 
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created in the last fifty years, as “pro- 
vincial.” It is likely to forget that Carol 
Kennicott went to Gopher Prairie not 
from an eastern seaboard city but from 
Minneapolis. From one point of view at 
least, such things are what the American 
reality is made of. 


ADRIEN STOUTENBURG 


Fifty dollars it cost us 

for the day and the light and the weather 
and a little glimpse of the wind 

running the waves together 


over the ocean’s place. 
Fifty dollars and tips 
for the steward who brought us ice 


to cool our salted lips, 


and something for the maid 


who smoothed our unused bed, 


and the bellboy who never caught 


the sense of what we said. 


We carried iron baggage, 


unseasoned travelers 


obsessed with destinations 


beyond the place we were. 

The blind moonlight pursued us 
until it lost the track. 

Fifty dollars and more 


it cost us to come back 

out of the light and weather 
where the small wind, I suppose, 
still runs the waves together 


in the only way it knows. 
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SUMMER 1960 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, JR. 


At a singular cocktail party 
+ The lady not at all irrational 
Her breasts demuring on the whole company 
(Not packaged: elegant) 
Unwitting, tantalize to 
aA Most bestial things and yet not. 
' Spouts of laughter, a gargoyle asmile 
| (How long, how long?) O, she wavered 
Re Alight with laughter, she one 
a Fancied if not immune yet surely 
Decently unaware of his a propos 
Apple-polishing ... avaunt ye, demon, 
é Emerald-eyed saboteur. Is it usual, 
‘ All utter ladies to tip into throats 
Champagne, a precious liqueur, one after 
The other? 
And arch the neck so, swans, untouchable, 


Grace? 
: A small oppressive dance followed. 
If she, she remained! certainly she 
1 Thought it rash, the being out past midnight! 
7 (A phobia involving glass slippers perhaps?) 
Cowed into milder, smoke-lit abstinence 


All beaux jostle departure, bell tolls one 
In the campanile, all the crowd outright 
Vanished, into goodnight kisses on tranced :: 


Doorsteps. She, too, : 
Unassuageable, enhanced away, 

Rides with Cinderella’s prince; her eyes ; 
Costlier than baguettes of surmise 

Grope for a final sway ; 


Before she vanishes : 
Into the exclusive night. 
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Desert Rain 


SIKES JOHNSON 


THE FIRST RAINDROPS fell into the pool 
with no more force than tiny pebbles 
lofted gently. 

Kelsoe was standing in the plaza at the 
alligator pit with his right foot on the 
base of the balustrade. It was dusk. His 
Cotillion Club briefcase was on the top 
of the balustrade, and he rubbed a rain- 
drop off its new leather. A cool wind 
swayed the willow branches over the grot- 
to and died. The raindrops made a soft 
kiss of noise here, there—on the water. 
Alligators lay dark and moveless. A dead 
cigarette butt and a discarded Sheik box 
lay near the closest one. On the corners 
of the plaza, a few knots of people were 
under the street lamps, waiting for buses, 
and the shadowless buildings looked 
jeweled with dimestore pendants as yel- 
low window lights came on. The sky was 
darkening to a slate gray. 

Feeling a raindrop’s cool wet touch on 
his cheek, he looked up at the sky and 
thought, It’s just teasing. 

The rain did quit, but now and then 
the willows switched as nervously as cats’ 
tails, and the sky was churning. All 
around were muted sounds, lights and 
faces. Car headlights were flat and white. 
An alligator slid into the pool and its 
saw-toothed back dissolved against the 
darkness of the grotto. Pigeons on the 
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concrete walks made their low, sad 
sounds, and when the wind sent a news- 
paper thrashing at them with the sud- 
denness of a cough, they rose in a 
wheeling flight and circled over the trees 
—over the plaza, over the city—like 
scraps of white and gray paper the sky 
had sucked up. 

On the benches the vagrants and wine- 
heads were stirring themselves, getting 
up, moving to their flops. The trees stood 
shaking heat-deadened leaves from the 
ones still pliant and green, and dead 
leaves congregated on the sidewalks un- 
der the trees, and the occasional wind 
scampered among them and blew them 
skidding with dry sounds across the 
cement—with a sound like a kitten play- 
ing in them. Buses stopped at the corner 
with long, sharp sighs that sounded an- 
gry and tired; then they pulled away in 
fumes of smoke, leaving smaller knots of 
people standing under the street lamps. 
The vags moved away, but an old blind 
Mexican with a homemade harp stayed 
on, picking out a melody. It ended finally. 

Maybe he can tell I’m here, Kelsoe 
thought, rubbing a finger tip on the wet- 
ness left by the raindrop, leaving a moist 
smear on his skin. Picking up his brief- 
case, he looked once more at the alligators 
and the willows and then he walked to 
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the old harpist. He dropped a dime pink- 
ing and rattling into the tin cup. 

“Gracias.” 

Remembering the Spanish reply, he 
said softly and awkwardly, “De nada.” 
He began walking away. The harp did 
not start again, and looking back, he 
saw the old man headed the other way, 
toward South El Paso, holding the little 
harp under one arm, the way a farm 
woman carries a chicken, tapping the 
walk with the tip of his cane. 

Moving on slowly, Kelsoe came to a 
bench, and he stopped, standing there 
on the darkened walk. A Crackerjack 
box was on the grass. He sat down on 
the bench and set his briefcase on the 
walk, looking at it. He did not feel 
like working for the Cotillion Club. He 
had made six calls that day and had 
signed up only one member. It was im- 
possible without a car. 

I don’t know, he thought. I don’t 
know what the hell to do. He was out 
of work, looking for a job, living in a 
fleabag called The Regal, and he had 
started trying to sell Cotillion stainless 


steel tableware. He was fifty-eight years 


old, unwanted by employers, and he was 
an Organizing Representative of the 
Cotillion Club. 

Big success, he thought, nudging the 
Crackerjack box with the toe of his shoe. 


AFTER A WHILE, he picked up his brief- 
case and started walking toward The 
Regal. At a package store he stopped, 
looking through the window, and then he 
went inside and bought a pint of Old 
Taylor. 

Continuing on toward the hotel, he 
passed the green railroad eyes that glowed 
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from the sunken railroad right of way. 
The depot was lighted up. On past it, the 
lights of Juarez twinkled. A Greyhound 
bus, headed for the maintenance shop, 
growled past Arturo’s Dance Studio. He 
heard snatches of dance music. At the 
end of the retaining wall by the hotel, 
where yucca daggers stuck up blackly, he 
saw a cat lying quietly, watching him. 

“Hello, kitty,” he said. 

Lights were on in The Regal, and the 
amber-colored porch light gave a lofty, 
unreal aspect to the old building. The 
widow’s walk was dark above, and the 
blue, disembodied oval of the television 
screen showed through a lobby window. 
Stepping up on the porch, he saw that the 
girl was sitting alone in shadows near the 
balustrade. He tipped his hat to her. 
“Good evening.” 

She looked at him. “Good evening.” 

“It’s warm, isn’t it?” He looked at the 
sky. 

“Yes, it is. The rain didn’t last long, 
and I noticed the wind has died. We had 
a cool breeze for a little while.” 

“Yes.” He heard summer thunder and 
saw a flutter of white lightning over the 
mountains. “Well, we still might get 
some rain.” He looked at her. “Mind if 
I sit down?” 

*“No, sir.” 

He sat down, leaned back, lit a cigar- 
ette, blew the flame of the match out, 
and tossed the matchstick into the yard. 
“I thought you might be interested in 
joining our Cotillion Club.” 

“I don’t know. ... What is it? What 
kind of a club is it? I don’t know if my 
husband would want me to join.” She 
smiled serenely, looking at him. 

“Well, it’s not like other clubs, exact- 
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ly. If you’d care for me to tell you about 
it, I'd be happy to explain it to you and 
your husband, if he’s home.” 

“He’s not home yet. He hasn’t come 
in from the base yet. I'd ask you up to 
the apartment, but the baby’s asleep, and 
I wouldn’t want to disturb him, bless his 
heart. We’ve just got a one-room apart- 
ment. It’s all we can afford on Philip’s 
army pay.” 

“Some other time then, maybe.” 

“All right.” She was a pleasant girl, 
not more than eighteen or nineteen, and 
she smiled her serene, careful smile. 
“Why can’t you explain it to me?” 

“I thought you’d want your husband 
to hear about it, too.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I might join mry- 
self. I could if I wanted to. I don’t always 
ask him what to do.” 

Kelsoe smiled. “No, I didn’t mean to 
imply you did. You see—it’s really a 
sort of merchandise club. It’s called the 
Cotillion Club. The Cotillion Stainless 
Steel Tableware Club. That’s the full 
name.” 

“Oh. You mean you're selling table- 
ware?” 

He laughed. “That’s about the size of 
it. But we do have some club benefits 
that are unusual.” 

“I thought from the name it was a 
dancing club or something.” 

“I suppose the name is a little mislead- 
ing.” He flipped his cigarette out to the 
dark yard. “You’re Mrs. Tucker, aren’t 
you?” 

“se 

“My name is Kelsoe. Charles Kelsoe. I 
heard your name mentioned. I believe I 
saw you and your husband on your way 
to church the other morning.” 
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“Yes, you did.” 

“Have you been in El Paso long?” 

“Just a few months. Have you?” 

“Well, no. I used to live here, though. 
A long time ago. Where did you come 
from?” 

“Pennsylvania. Near Lancaster. Where 
are you from?” 

“I’m a Texan. I was born in a little 
town in East Texas.” He smiled at her. 
“Do you like El Paso?” 

“I don’t know. It’s so different from 
home. You don’t even see any trees here, 
hardly. The mountains are so bare and 
lonely, and everything is so dusty.” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“Have you ever been in Pennsylvania?” 

“I was in Philadelphia once, but I don’t 
remember much about it.” He paused, 
remembering that he had been drunk and 
very happy and had sat down on a curb, 
laughing at everyone who had passed by. 
“That was during the First World War. 
The war was just over and the train I was 
on stopped for a few hours in Philadel- 
phia. I was on my way home.” 

“You must have been lonely.” 

“I may have felt lonesome at times.” 
He smiled at her. “But I don’t think I 
really was. I don’t think you know what 
loneliness is when you’re young.” 

“Oh, I don’t agree, Mr. Kelsoe.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, because I think anyone can be 
lonely.” 

“You're right, of course, but maybe 
the loneliness of an older person is more 
acute,” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose because when 
you’re young, you have a lot ahead of 
you. Things to look forward to.” 
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“Do you?” She moved one hand, rub- 
bing the arm of her chair gently. ““Some- 
times I think everyone is lonely.” 

“I’ve had that feeling, too.” 

“Sometimes I feel so lonely I cry.” 

“Maybe you’re just homesick.” 

“Maybe so. I don’t know what it is. 
I’m sure that’s part of it. When I think 
of how beautiful it is at home, I do get 
homesick. You should see it in the spring, 
when the tulips are blooming in the fields. 
Where I grew up, people grow tulips to 
sell, and you can walk down the road on 
a sunny spring day, and the trees are all 
green on the hillsides and everything is 
lush and green and vines are growing in 
the thickets, and birds are singing, and 
out in the fields people will be tending 
the tulips. You’ve never seen anything so 
beautiful. In one field you can see big, 
square patches of yellow and red, and 
you can climb up on a hillside and look 
over the whole valley, and all you see are 
the bright colors—like a lovely patch- 
work quilt.” 

“It must be beautiful.” 

“It’s the loveliest sight in the whole 
world.” 

“How long have you been away from 
there?” 

“Ever since Philip and I were mar- 
ried. He was stationed in Maryland and 
I met him one night when he came to 
a dance at the high school. After we were 
married, we left and we haven’t been 
back since. We went to Maryland and 
then to Oklahoma. Our baby was born 
in Oklahoma. Isn’t that funny?” 
“What’s your baby’s name?” 

“Philip. Named for his daddy.” 
“I haven’t seen him—the baby.” 
“He’s so sweet. I wish you could see 
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him, but he’s asleep. I could get a picture 
of him.” 

“I wouldn’t want you to go to any 
trouble.” 

“It’s no trouble.” She stood up. “I'll 
be right back.” 

“All right.” He rose to let her pass. 


SHE WENT into the lobby and he sat back 
down. I’m a hell of a salesman, he 
thought. Through the window he could 
see old men sitting around the television 
set in the lobby. He looked away. The 
lights over the city were bright and were 
winking and flashing from buildings. All 
the homes along the street looked safe 
and secure. Somewhere far away a siren 
was blowing. 

The girl came back out with a photo- 
graph in a black wooden frame. The 
picture was covered with glass, and it had 
been taken when the baby was tiny. She 
sat down, watching him. “He was just 
a few days old then.” 

He held the picture to the light. ‘“He’s 
a darling baby. That’s a good picture, 
too.” He looked at it a while longer and 
then handed it back to her. “Thank you 
for letting me see it.” 

“You're welcome. I think he’s so 
sweet.” She held the photograph up 
against her breasts. ““Aren’t you going 
to tell me about the club?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I’d rather talk 
to you and your husband at the same 
time.” 

The girl smiled. “You're afraid that if 
I join, my husband will disapprove, 
aren’t you?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Come on, please tell me.” 


He laughed. “All right.” He took the 
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sample kit and a brochure from the 
briefcase, unrolled the velvet kit, and 
handed it to the girl. 

“Oh, these are nice, aren’t they?” 

“I think so. Those are the three pat- 
terns of the Cotillion Line. The salad 
fork is the Princess Grace pattern. The 
knife is called the Heaven Sent pattern, 
and the teaspoon is the Rosy Dawn pat- 
tern.” 

“I like the Princess Grace pattern 
best.” 

“It’s pretty, isn’t it?” 

“How much is a place setting?” 

“It all depends. One of the club bene- 
fits makes it possible for you to get extra 
place settings free.”” He saw that she was 
not listening. She was looking out at the 
street, where a car had pulled up and was 
parking in front of the hotel. “There’s 
Phil,” she said. 

“Good. Maybe I will get to talk to 
both of you.” 

“He won’t like it about the picture, 
but I don’t care.” 

Not understanding, he said nothing. 
The girl handed the sample kit back to 
him. She was watching her husband come 
up the walk. The young man stepped up 
on the porch. He was in uniform. Seeing 
them, he stopped. 

“Hello,” Kelsoe said, smiling. 

The boy nodded. “Diana, I thought 
you were going to rest.” 

“IT was just sitting outside a while. This 
is Mr. Kelsoe.” She smiled her serene 
smile. “This is my husband, Philip, Mr. 
Kelsoe.” 

Kelsoe stood up and they shook hands. 
“Glad to meet you, sir.” Philip looked 
troubled. He was looking at the photo- 
graph. 
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“Mr. Kelsoe wants to sell us some 
tableware,” the girl said. 

“Diana—” Philip stopped. “I thought 
we agreed about the picture. I thought 
you promised.” 

“It doesn’t hurt anything.” 

“I thought we had all that settled. 
We've gone all over that, honey.” He 
waited. 

She turned to Kelsoe, turning like a 
child wanting to be reassured. “We had 
a baby—a precious little baby—but he 
died.” 

On the last word, her mouth trembled, 
and she began crying. Philip looked at 
Kelsoe. His face was drawn. “Excuse us.” 
He bent over his wife. ““Come on, honey. 
Let’s get some rest.” 

She stood up, holding the picture with 
one hand, wiping her eyes with the other, 
and stepped past him, not looking at him. 
Her husband took her hand. Together 
they went into the lobby. He heard 
Philip say, “It’s all right. Don’t cry, 
honey.” 

Kelsoe folded the sample kit and put 
it in the briefcase, along with the bro- 
chure. He closed the case, put it under 
his arm, and walked into the lobby. The 
old men were watching television. 

He went up the stairs to his room and, 
inside, took the pint of Old Taylor from 
his briefcase, where he had put it with the 
sample kit. Opening the bottle, he poured 
a little whiskey into a water glass and 
drank it, shuddered as he felt the whiskey 
burn his mouth and nasal passages. He 
felt it reach his stomach and diffuse 
warmly outward. The effect was soothing. 
He quickly turned some tap water into 
the glass and chased the whiskey. Then 
he sat down on the bed. 
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What a fool I am, he thought. 

He loosened his shoestrings and took 
off his shoes, sitting there on the bed. His 
feet ached. A dog was barking some- 

. where. A motorcycle passed in the street, 

Og and finally its sputtering died away. He 
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heard the summer thunder again, mut- 
tering, and he was still sitting tiredly on 
the bed when he felt a cool breeze 
through the window and heard rain rat- 
tling against the pane in the dark night 
outside. 


i Reflections at a Window 


Each day at five the sound of night begins 

Like a distant motor, starts and shudders in her mind, 
Throbs, as walled-in, alone, she awaits, 

Peering through glass, the approach of darkness. 


But her wet shingles murmur with memories of sun 
While the pavement hurries with his hissing tires 
And always coming toward her his wheels whine. 


Strangely tonight she keeps remembering how once 

Two kids with cotton candy at the zoo, 

A boy and girl, walked on golden air with tight balloons 
And O the sunlight skipping underneath her skirt. 
Warm was the coming near to noon that dappled day. 


Perhaps somewhere tonight without umbrellas, 
Lost and damp, those children with uninvaded faces 


Pause at the tall giraffe of love like ghosts 
With popped balloons their memory of gold wind gone. 


Now sure as night his car-door opens 

With nothing between them but windowpane 

Till the old porch cracks and creaks beneath his step 
And her stomach knuckles for his knock. 
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Sensibility Since Sade 


ALBERT FOWLER 


MARIO PRAZ’S The Romantic Agony was 
once described as the best reading in the 
world for a sexual delinquent and a 
gigantic pile of satanic bric-a-brac, but 
after more than a quarter-century it has 
taken a respected place in contemporary 
criticism. First published in Italy in 1930 
as La Carne, la Morte e il Diavolo della 
Letteratura Romantica with splendid re- 
productions of paintings chosen as a sort 
of chamber of horrors of Romantic my- 
thology, it appeared without these illu- 
strations in an excellent English transla- 
tion by Angus Davidson three years 
later and has grown in influence ever 
since. It is regrettable that the transla- 
tion did not include long passages from 
Flaubert, Baudelaire, and Tasso which re- 
main in the original French and Italian. 

In 1952 Edmund Wilson wrote that 
in the field of comparative literature the 
book is one of the truly original and 
most fascinating works of our time, trac- 
ing the development from the eighteenth 
century, largely under the influence of 
the Marquis de Sade, of a literary tradi- 
tion of erotic cruelty, hysterical enjoy- 
ment of horror, and perverse admiration 
for crime. One can understand, however, 
the desire of earlier critics to tar Praz 
with the very material he was collecting 
from nineteenth-century writers, and can 
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sympathize with the earlier reader’s im- 
pulse to deny that these great writers 
mingled the lustful with the ideal and 
flavored cruelty with sensual delight. To 
damn the scholar for examining the hate- 
ful and the hideous was an easy way of 
evading the results of his study, and even 
today there remains a strange reluctance, 
in spite of protracted exposure to Freud, 
to come to terms with the findings of 
The Romantic Agony. 

One reason for this reluctance seems 
to be the freedom accorded the writer 
in the modern culture to express his feel- 
ings and desires without regard for ethical 
values. Praz in his foreword cites charac- 
teristic examples of the progressive decay 
of ideals in nineteenth-century English 
literature, and quotes his countryman 
Croce who holds that many Romantics 
were betrayed by their failure to control 
their inner upheaval created by the 
aesthetic belief in a life to be lived as 
passion and imagination, poetry and de- 
light. Praz, however, is not writing as 
a moralist or philosopher. His only thesis 
is that the education of sensibility 
throughout this century came about 
through works of art and that it is im- 
portant to trace the course by which the 
varied elements of education were trans- 
mitted from one artist to another. 
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The prominence Praz gives to Sade as 
a source of this educated sensibility and 
as a major influence on the tradition of 
Byron and Baudelaire has intensified the 
resistance to The Romantic Agony. In 
spite of the sexual freedom preached by 
Freud, much of Sade is still beyond the 
reach of the average reader. His unex- 
purgated writings are banned from 
public sale even in his native France, and 
as a literary artist he is considered second- 
or third-rate. But as an influence on the 
new writers of a hundred years ago 
Sainte-Beuve claimed he had no peer ex- 
cept Byron, and in this century his name 
has become a byword in the term sadism. 
What is also forgotten in the resistance 
to the Divine Marquis is that his ideas 
found fertile soil in a materialistic philos- 
ophy which reduces sensation to a mech- 
anism. Having insisted on Sade as source, 
Praz proceeds to cut him down to a per- 
son who did little more than give a name 
to an impulse existing in every man and 
make the first systematic account of 
sexual perversions. Still, as a sinister force 
in the Romantic movement, Sade fills the 
role of familiar spirit whispering in the 
ears of the “mauvais maitres” and the 
“poétes maudits.” 

To those who complain that Roman- 
ticism was a far greater and more com- 
plex affair than Praz portrays, that it was 
rich in aesthetic and moral values which 
he ignores, and that it suffered maladies 
and crises less shameful than those he 
parades, it must be emphasized that he is 
attempting an analysis of one particular 
element in the movement, not a synthesis 


of many. He has no intention of making 


the part stand for the whole. Praz is 
not describing Romanticism as such but 
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only its agony, only the anguish and 
delight of suffering which it courted and 
celebrated and worked into the erotic 
sensibility of the period. 

In no other literary age, he declares, 
has sex been so obviously the mainspring 
of works of the imagination, and he 
shows the development of this source of 
inspiration with generous illustrations 
from French, English, and Italian writ- 
ers. After reading the wealth of detail 
Praz has accumulated, one is apt to greet 
the emergence of Freud’s great book on 
dreams at the close of the century as a 
natural outgrowth of such literature and 
his preoccupation with a sexual cause for 
all morbid deviation as consistent with 
the literary tendencies of the period. 

Praz makes it plain that he is not 
dealing with either the medical or scien- 
tific aspects of the Agony, and does not 
treat the recurrence of certain morbid 
themes as an invariable index of a psy- 
chopathic state in the individual writers. 
The genetic link between theme and 
author is provided by taste and fashion. 
Praz prefers not to present any judg- 
ments on his material and allows the 
reader to come to his own conclusions on 
the basis of copious quotation and de- 
tailed illustration of a pattern systema- 
tically examined for the first time. Up to 
now no comprehensive judgment of his 
exposition has established, but 
through careful study of this material 


been 


there is hope for a clear estimate of its 
meaning. 


THE MEDUSAN BEAUTY Praz examines in 
his opening chapter is what Shelley called 
the “tempestuous loveliness of terror,” 
and Faust enchanted by the magic of a 
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corpselike phantom exclaimed, “Oh, 
what delight! what woe!” The very ob- 
jects which should make one shudder— 
the livid face, the squirming vipers, the 
motionless dead—give rise to a new sense 
of beauty imperiled and contaminated, a 
beauty that brings a new thrill. The 
glassy-eyed, severed female head, the hor- 
rible fascination of Medusa, was to be 
the object of the dark loves of the 
Romantics throughout the nineteenth 
century. Here was beauty in a special 
form tainted with pain, corruption, and 
death. Poe joined the chorus of praise, 
saying, “The death of a beautiful woman 
is, unquestionably, the most poetical topic 
in the world.” The discovery of horror 
as a source of delight and loveliness af- 
fected the concept of beauty, and the 
horrid developed from a category of the 
beautiful into one of its essential ele- 
ments. 

All through the literature of Roman- 
ticism, through Novalis, Musset, Flau- 
bert, Baudelaire, Gide, there is an insis- 
tence on the unity of pleasure and pain, 
and a search for themes of tormented, 
contaminated beauty. It was the insepara- 
bility of pleasure and pain which con- 
stituted Flaubert’s synthesis— 
beauty and death fused into a single 
entity. The bitterer the taste of this 
beauty, the more abundant was the 
Romantic enjoyment. While the earlier 


great 


writers indulged in a play of wit on 
corrupt or degraded beauty, the Roman- 
tic tries to translate these flights of ima- 
gination into actual life or give them 
some basis of experience. Seductive hags 
and diseased prostitutes whom the seven- 
teenth-century authors had treated light- 
ly as jeux d’esprit come to life again 
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impregnated with the sour flavor of real- 
ity by the Romantic, and especially by 
Baudelaire, in whom the Romantic muse 
distilled her most subtle poisons. His was 
a hankering for the unclean, for images 
of a subterranean world of decay (“com- 
me aprés un cadavre un choeur de vermis- 
seaux”), for hospitals, brothels, purga- 
tory, hell, and anguish without end. Even 
Victor Hugo, whose brain was not tor- 
mented as were those of Shelley, Keats, 
and Flaubert, solemnly asserted the tie 
between beauty and death. This seems 
to be a culmination of the aesthetic theory 
of the horrid and the terrible which had 
gradually developed through the 
eighteenth century and begun to take 
shape in Collins’ Ode to Fear and Wal- 
pole’s The Castle of Otranto. So fashion- 
able did the combination become that the 
Romantic writers were surrounded in 
everyday life with beautiful women try- 
ing to adorn themselves with highly 
prized defects. It was the style to affect 
a genuine taste for beauty threatened 
with disease or actually in the process of 
decay. 

In another area the Romantics took 
over the figure of Satan which Milton had 
endowed with the charm of an untamed 
rebel and the majesty of a fallen angel. 
They approached Blake’s viewpoint that 
Milton was really “of the Devil’s party 
without knowing it,” and Shelley insisted 
that Milton’s Satan as a moral being is 
far superior to his God. Toward the end 
of the eighteenth century this great 
figure of Paradise Lost transfused with 
his sinister charm the traditional type of 
generous outlaw or sublime criminal, and 
rebels in the grand manner began to 
inhabit the English tales of terror as 
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precursors of the Fatal Men of Roman- 
ticism. 

Byron brought the rebel to perfection 
in his noble ruffians, one of whom he 
described in these lines: 


There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled, and Mercy sigh’d 
farewell! 


It was in transgression that Byron found 
his own life-rhythm. He sought in incest 
a spice for love, declaring in Heaven and 
Earth, “great is their love who love in sin 
and fear.” Paroxysm became his natural 
atmosphere. His blood had to boil like 
lava before he could feel the beat of it 
in his pulse. He required the feeling of 
guilt to rouse his moral sense and the 
feeling of fatality to enable him to ap- 
preciate the flow of existence. “The great 
object of life is sensation, to feel that we 
exist, even though in pain,” he wrote 
his future wife, whom he was to plague 
by alternating brutality with moral tor- 
ture. His particular form of pleasure was 
le bonheur dans le crime, the idea that 
he was destroying himself and others. 
What his Manfred said, “I loved her, 
and destroy’d her,” became the motto of 
the fatal heroes of Romantic literature 
who infuse all about them with the curse 
that weighs on their destiny. Here may 
be grouped Polidori’s The Vampire, 
Maturin’s Melmoth the Wanderer, and 
Mérimée’s La Guzla. The figures in these 
works blast those who have the misfor- 
tune to meet them; they destroy them- 
selves and the women who are attracted to 
them. Their relations with their mistress- 
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es are those of an incubus-devil with his 
victim. With all that is now known of 
Byron’s character the distance does not 
seem great between the Divine Marquis 
and the Satanic Lord, and it should be 
remembered that Sainte-Beuve called 
these two the greatest sources of inspira- 
ation for the new writers of the 1840’s. 
Though the works of Sade are kept out 
of sight and the works of Byron are free 
to everyone, though the former was a 
lewd philosopher and the latter a cele- 
brated poet, their precepts were com- 
bined by the French Romantics to pave 
the way from the imitation of Byron to 
the depths of Baudelaire and the litera- 
ture of the Decadence. 

The subject of the persecuted maiden 
was given 
eighteenth century by Richardson in the 
figure of Clarissa Harlowe, a young lady 
of great virtue and beauty who was 
seduced by a libertine lover, ill used by 
her parents, and carried away by grief to 
an early and exemplary death. Richard- 
son was a follower of the current mater- 
ialistic philosophy which supported the 
instincts, and the unctuous piety of his 


new fascination the 


novels only appears to cover the sensual 
and turbulent background. His attempt 
to fit morality to the licentious manners 
of the period could not hide the inherent 
and his moralizing is 
fully revealed in his French imitators 
as little more than a veneer. Diderot in 
his Religieuse adopts the scheme of Rich- 
ardson’s novels and presents a detailed 
picture of physical and moral tortures 
ostensibly for anticlerical propaganda 
but in fact showing a complacent accept- 
ance of these cruelties which was soon to 
be named after the Marquis de Sade. 


contradiction, 
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Diderot’s constant proclamation of his 
heroine’s virtue seems to be used to add 
spice to the anguish of her persecution, 
and anticipates Sade’s method with his 
Justine. Diderot is one of the great ex- 
ponents of a natural philosophy which 
celebrates the individual’s right to hap- 
piness in spite of the demands of morality 
and religion and paves the way to a 
justification of sexual perversions. 

The year after Clarissa Harlowe was 
published Darles de Montigny’s Thérése 
philosophe appeared, and though they 
have nothing in common aesthetically 
their social setting and customs are simi- 
lar. The originality of the French tale 
was its thesis that virtue leads to misery 
and ruin while vice produces prosperity. 
Later on another book appeared, Les 
Liaisons dangereuses, the Clarissa of 
France, the novelty of which lay in the 
analysis of vice triumphant throughout 
most of the story. Sade proceeded along 
both these lines to produce his Justine, ou 
les malheurs de la vertu and its sequel 
Juliette, ou les prospérités du vice. He 
reversed the convenient ethical theory of 
Rousseau that everything is good and 
comes from God to read that everything 
is evil and stems from Satan. It is there- 
fore necessary to practice vice because it 
conforms to the laws of nature which 
demand destruction. Virtue exists only 
as a restraint to be broken, an essential 
condition of sadistic pleasure, just as evil 
exists as an obstacle to be overcome in 
orthodox morality. The success of the 
persecuted beauty in nineteenth-century 
novels owes more to the motives which 
dictated Sade’s work than to those which 
led Richardson to write Clarissa Harlowe. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, who together with 
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Lewis and Maturin brought to birth the 
typical “tale of terror,” makes the per- 
secuted woman a usual figure in her 
stories. Characters similar to Justine ap- 
pear in Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein and in 
Shelley’s The Cenci. In the masterpiece of 
these tales of terror, Maturin’s Melmoth 
the Wanderer, there appears again the 
figure of the young maiden born under 
an unlucky star; but the majority of 
English writers of this period do not seem 
to have understood the roots of their 
predilection for cruel and terrifying spec- 
tacles. The English terror tales were im- 
mediately translated and had a wide 
popularity in France, where they in- 
fluenced Sue and Dumas as well as the 
early Balzac and Hugo. 

Because the Romantic theory held that 
the best method of expressing passion was 
to feel it, people tried to experience in 
actual life the monstrous suggestions of 
an imagination fed on literary horrors. 
So there were raging emotions in the 
manner of Byron, suicides in the manner 
of Chatterton. Though it was possible 
to find ground for praising writers like 
Mrs. Radcliffe for trying to show that 
vice rejoices only in a passing triumph 
and meets with certain punishment in the 
end, as subjects of cruelty and terror 
gained prominence in France the moral 
was lost sight of and interest was almost 
entirely focused on descriptions of the 
ghastly and the horrifying. 

Janin, who in L’Ane mort presents this 
kind of torture of the persecuted woman, 
subsequently denounced the horrors of 
Sade’s butcheries in a critical article, but 
it may be supposed that his exaggeration 
of the Divine Marquis’s corrupting in- 
fluence was intended to encourage the 
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reading of Sade’s works. As a result of 
this article and another by Jacob there 
was a resurgence of interest in Sade. 
Soulié, Morel, and Sue made capital out 
of the details of depravity; Berlioz high- 
lighted the macabre, the obscene, the 
blasphemous, in his operas; and Delacroix, 
whom Baudelaire described as a lake of 
blood haunted by evil angels, showed 
an untiring curiosity in his paintings for 
scenes of slaughter and torture—the 
beautiful prisoner bound naked on a 
horse, the lovely concubines put to death 
on the funeral bed. 

For Flaubert and Baudelaire woman’s 
baseness, her way with evil, is the root 
of her charm. Debauchery decorates her 
with an infernal beauty. Croce points out 
the relish Flaubert exhibits in laying bare 
Madame Bovary’s wounded soul, in re- 
fusing her any glimmer of moral virtue, 
and in the enjoyment of her anguish in 
the mesh of her own impostures. Equally 
with the poet the prose writer was in 
debt to the Marquis de Sade, and sadism 
was an inescapable part of the core of his 
inspiration. Particularly in the Tentation 
de Saint Antoine where Flaubert put his 
whole self into the person of the saint 
the story is from beginning to end a 
Sadean orgy, from his religious flagella- 
tion to his vision of himself slaughtering 
the Arians, wading in the blood of slain 
women and children and shuddering 
with joy at the feel of it on his limbs. 
Profanation is the inevitable companion 
of this cruelty, the profanation of the 
image of the Madonna, the sacrilegious 
and obscene practices of the innumerable 
sects, some of which are Black Masses 
pure and simple. 

Baudelaire, too, made use of religious 
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conviction in order to deny it, in order 
to delight in the blasphemy, much as 
Sade did. His pleasure in contamination 
and in the concept of the soul’s damna- 
tion seems more profound than any rea- 
soning. Men and women know from 
birth, he declares, that all happiness is 
found in evil. And it is always necessary 
to return to Sade, to the natural man, 
according to Baudelaire, to explain evil. 
For him as for Sade sin is the normal state 
of nature, virtue the artificial reaction of 
human reason. He is driven to believe his 
mistress is a monster because of his con- 
viction that the one supreme joy of life 
lies in the certainty of doing evil. 

At present there is a tendency to em- 
phasize the sane and universal aspect of 
Baudelaire’s poetry and to canonize him 
as a saint, but to his own time he was 
the satanic Baudelaire whom Sainte- 
Beuve accused of having made himself a 
devil. There were few new horrors for 
him to invent, but he sent a new thrill 
through the old ones and kept the phan- 
toms alive into the twentieth century. “I 
have cultivated my hysteria with delight 
and terror,” he wrote toward the end of 
his life. Baudelaire discovered in Poe a 
blood brother and introduced his tales to 
the French, and in his translation of “The 
Black Cat” the passage about the spirit of 
perversity, the inescapable desire to break 
the law because it is the law, to do evil 
for the pure love of evil, might as well 
have come from the pen of Baudelaire 
himself or Dostoevski, or even of Sade, 
had he been capable of such literary 
artistry. 

The analogy between Baudelaire in 
verse and Flaubert in prose is now taken 


for granted. They mark in mid-century 
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the division between Romanticism and 
Decadence, between the period of the 
Fatal Men and that of the Fatal Women. 
Up till the middle of the nineteenth 
century there is no established type of 
Fatal Woman in the way there is an 
established Byronic Hero. It began with 
Flaubert and Gautier, and found its full 
development in Swinburne, passing then 
to Pater, Wilde, and D’Annunzio. 
Cleopatra was for Gautier an incarna- 
tion of this type of Fatal Woman, whose 
sublime cruelty puts to death at dawn 
the man with whom she has spent the 
night. She is the sexual cannibal, the 
flame which attracts and consumes, as 
the Byronic male was in the first half of 
the century. She is the vampire sucking 
the heart blood of her lover, ruining him 
and then transferring her fury to others. 
It was in England that the Fatal 
Woman found her most complete form, 
expressed through the special sensibility 
of Swinburne, who had learned much 
from Gautier and Sade. Swinburne’s 
formula was that man in his work aspires 
to be “the powerless victim of the furious 
rage of a beautiful woman.” Man’s at- 
titude is passive, his love a martyrdom, 
his pleasure pain. In Chastelard, a poem 
of sadism in the act, Swinburne describes 
the heroine Mary Stuart in these lines: 


I know not: men must love you in life’s 
Spite; 

For you will always kill them; man by man 

Your lips will bite them dead; yea, though 
you would, 

You shall not spare one; all will die of 
you... 


His great play Atalanta in Calydon may 
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be called a poem of sadistic philosophy, 
so sharp was the impact of Sade’s theories 
on Swinburne’s conception of the Greek 
world. In his study on Blake, after stress- 
ing Blake’s tendency toward the holy 
insurrection, the rebellion of man against 
God which makes man god on earth, he 
gives in a note a discussion on nature that 
is nothing but a paraphrase of various 
passages from Justine and Juliette in 
which Sade sets forth his doctrine that 
crime and destruction are universal laws. 
In The Masque of Queen Bersabe the 
poet invokes Dolores, Our Lady of Sen- 
sual Pain, in a litany of sadistic profana- 
tion, and though Swinburne was doubt- 
less exaggerating this hymn of enthusias- 
tic surrender to vice and the law of uni- 
versal cruelty, there is in it an undeniable 
foundation of sincerity. 

Walter Pater traced the history of the 
Fatal Woman in the celebrated smile of 
the Gioconda, unfathomable and sinister, 
and his description of Lady Lisa popular- 
ized this type to such a degree that around 
1880 it became the fashion in certain 
Parisian circles to affect the enigmatic 
smile. Wilde added to her popularity 
with The Sphinx, modeled after Swin- 
burne’s Cleopatra, and D’Annunzio also 
took over much of Swinburne’s concep- 
tion of the Fatal Woman. He was un- 
able to use Swinburne’s work until it 
became available in French translation, 
but by borrowing Swinburne’s type of 
“criminal sensuality” he recognized him- 
self reflected in this English writer as he 
found himself reflected in Nietzsche, an- 
other of Sade’s disciples. The Super- 
woman, defying society like the Super- 
man of Byron, steps into the limelight 
in the figure of D’Annunzio’s La Com- 
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nena, last descendant of the Byzantine 


emperors, who is described by her vic- 
tims in these terms: 


Thou wast trailed like a bait through all 
the sloughs of vice; thou wast steeped in the 
foam of all corruptions; there was nothing 
vile or desperate that thou didst not know. 
. . . Centuries of pomp, of perfidy and plun- 
der have gone to thy making, thou blood of 
traitors and usurpers, murderous offspring. 
Wherever thou didst touch, wherever thy 
fiendish flesh clung, there was destined to be 
a wound without hope of healing. Thou wast 
damnation, torture, certain perdition . 


A complete documentation of all the 
well-known manifestations of sadism is 
found in D’Annunzio’s work, from in- 
cest and sacrilege to the apology for crime 
as the fundamental principle of spiritual 
exaltation. Satanism has in D’Annunzio 
gained ground over its development in 
Sade. The evil which is recognized as 
evil and ugliness is more easily cured than 
the evil which is ignorant of its real 
nature and seeks to cloak itself in mysti- 
cal heroism and beauty. From the moral 
and Christian viewpoint D’Annunzio is 
of a lower order than Sade. 

The figure of Salome carried on the 
idea of the Fatal Woman, as Huysmans 
develops the interpretation given by Mo- 
reau in his painting “Salomé.” Moreau’s 
favorite theme, repeated tirelessly in 
picture after picture, is the Fatality, the 
Evil and Death incarnate in feminine 
beauty. Instead of Delacroix’s slaughter 
of lovely slave girls there is in Moreau a 
massacre of young men who burn for a 
kiss from cruel Helen, the majestic Fatal 
Woman. 

It was Oscar Wilde who crystallized 
the legend of Salome’s horrible passion 
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in his play, which was written for Sarah 
Bernhardt though the censor refused to 
allow her to appear in it. It became pop- 
ular after the turn of the century, and 
ran for a longer period in Germany than 
any other English play, including those 
of Shakespeare. 

Sadism, as Huysmans says, is a “bas- 
tard of Catholicism” and presupposes a 
religion to be violated. Sadism and 
Catholicism, in French literature of the 
Decadence, are the two poles between 
which the neurotic and sensual writers 
oscillate. Anatole France named Chateau- 
briand the common father of the family 
of neo-Catholic authors including Bau- 
delaire and Péladan who found above all 
in religion the charms of sin, the gran- 
deur of sacrilege, and the dogmas that 
add the supreme voluptuous delight of 
self-destruction. To this family belong 
also Huysmans, Verlaine, Barrés, and 
Montherlant, all well-known examples of 
this type of confused Christianity. 
Granted the extremely equivocal basis 
of their religion, it is reasonable to sus- 
pect that even in its apparently innocent 
manifestations this religion is merely a 
disguised form of morbid satisfaction. 
Repentance may be nothing more than a 
mask for masochism. 

Beginning in the middle 1880’s the 
French found in Dostoevski’s novels a 
more mystical and subtle sadism not 
limited to physical torture but penetrat- 
ing like a wormhole into all moral 
phenomena. Dostoevski seemed to speak 
the language of Baudelaire. With greater 
understanding of his medium he did 
nothing more than make use of certain 
themes employed by the frenetic French 
Romanticists and develop the passionate 
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monologue. The fact that he was such 
a belated expression of the Romanticism 
of 1830 made him, by a curious com- 
bination of circumstances, particularly 
important to the Decadents at the end 
of the century, with their renewed taste 
for the frenetic. The relations of the sexes 
in his novels are often the same as those 
described by the Decadents. The man is 
reduced to playing the woman’s part, and 
the woman is wilful and domineering— 
the Fatal Woman. 


THE PUBLICATION of The Romantic 
Agony in 1933 drew varying criticisms 
from the reviewers, but for a book that 
ran so counter to current interpretation 
of nineteenth-century writing it was 
remarkably well received. William Troy 
in the Nation took the author to task 
for describing a malady without examin- 
ing its causes, but went on to say that 
“for the critic who will undertake the 
synthesis that Praz had disdained, his 
researches will be invaluable; and for 
others as well, including the literary stu- 
dent and the psychologist, they should 
prove fascinating and profitable.” Arnold 
Whitridge concluded for the Saturday 
Review of Literature that in spite of the 
great interest in abnormal psychology 
Praz was the first scholar to undertake a 
comprehensive survey of literary deca- 
dence, and that once the theory of the 
divine right of passion is accepted it is 
impossible to escape the conclusions of 
sadism. I. M. Parsons of the Spectator 
found it easy to disapprove of Praz’s 
work on moral grounds. So copious an 
introduction to the literature of violence 
qualifies for condemnation by the least 
rigorous standard, but he thought it 
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absurd to suggest that anyone could be 
harmed by the book because it is too dull, 
boring, and confusing to hold the atten- 
tion of any but the hardiest expert in 
the psychologically perverse. 

If Troy objects to Praz’s sin of omis- 
sion in failing to consider why the ten- 
dencies he discusses appeared with such 
intensity during the nineteenth century, 
one might object as well to his failure 
to consider what effect these tendencies 
had on the life of that time and of the 
twentieth century. Troy’s criticism might 
be expanded to read that Praz had de- 
scribed a disease without examining either 
its causes or its results. Important as 
these objections are, they should not 
blind us to the brilliance with which he 
described the malady and the debt we 
owe him for this description. Here and 
there in incidental passages Praz did ask 
what effect the Romantic tradition in its 
anguished aspect had on certain indivi- 
dual writers, and indirectly gave the 
impression that he thought part of Bau- 
delaire’s madness was caused by an eager 
surrender to this Agony at a time when 
many of those interested in literature 
sought nothing better than to have their 
minds poisoned by its exaggerated ideas. 

Toward the close of the book there is 
a paragraph on the Decadents which is 
the nearest answer Praz ventures to the 
question of the effect of the Agony on 
contemporary life. It contains a state- 
ment which is becoming famous: 


One is forced to the conclusion that per- 
haps the unlimited licence to deal with sub- 
jects of vice and cruelty, which was intro- 
duced into literature together with Roman- 
ticism, created an atmosphere favourable to 
the expression of individual feeling, which, 
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in different circumstances, would have re- 
mained latent and repressed. It must also be 
remembered that literary fashion and spe- 
cialized sensibility reacted upon each other, 
like burning-glasses, with multiplied intensi- 
ty, with the result that, between the writer 
who set about to make the most of certain 
fashionable themes, and the one who found in 
the fashion of the moment an encouragement 
to his own native tendencies, and who, in dis- 
closing them, increased, by his personal con- 
tribution, the intensity of the fashion, there 
sprang into existence that extraordinary con- 
flagration of cerebral lechery which occupied 
the end of the century and gave the impres- 
sion of a genuinely imminent catastrophe. 


And literature, Praz is careful to point 
out, even in its most artificial form, re- 
flects to some degree the contemporary 
life by which it is surrounded. 

The psychologist for whom William 
Troy prophesies that Praz’s research will 
prove profitable might well use it to 
explore the relation of this long and 
popular literary tradition devoted to the 
exploitation of evil, the degradation of 
the church, and the victimization of the 
weaker individual at the hands of the 
stronger, to the modern world of nuclear 
weapons, gas chambers, and mounting 
dictatorship. He might well remember 
the American soldier who when entering 
Dachau saw its resemblance to a poem 
by Baudelaire, and might ask in what 
sense such writers were prophets of evil, 
voices warning against the future we 
now live in or helping to bring it about. 

The student of the abnormalities pre- 
sented by Praz should understand the 
justification Freud provided for them 
through a determinism which traces their 
causes to traumas of childhood. Under 
the tolerant and complacent attitude that 
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the individual is not held accountable 
for his aberration and the accounting is 
laid on the successive shoulders of par- 
ents, grandparents, and great-grandpar- 
ents in a sequence reaching back to 
Adam, abnormal thought and action have 
increased until society is hard pressed to 
care for the victims. A thorough inves- 
tigation of the causes and results of the 
Romantic agony along the lines of Sar- 
tre’s discussion of Baudelaire as an indi- 
vidual invested with the power of choice 
and responsible for everything he has 
done would be an immense help in bring- 
ing out the positive contributions of 
Freud and his colleagues to the problems 
of the time. 

After the second edition of The Ro- 
mantic Agony appeared in 1951, Edmund 
Wilson hailed the book as a coming 
classic. He was impressed by Praz’s 
pioneering presentation of the curious 
way in which the tortured and torturing 
hero-villain of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury turned into or was exchanged for 
the implacable femme fatale shorn of 
remorse and despair. As against the con- 
ventional study which has shuddered 
away from the idea that the doctrine and 
example of Sade had figured as a major 
influence in nineteenth-century writing, 
Praz, Wilson believes, has put the Mar- 
quis in the forefront where he belongs 
and has shown that Baudelaire, Flaubert, 
and Swinburne invoked him with ad- 
miration. 

Wilson agrees with Troy that Praz 
shows little interest in the natural history 
of the figures he deals with and does not 
make any effort to account for them in 
terms of their era or their surroundings, 
except, as Wilson phrases it, to charac- 
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terize their century as one “which made 
use of every kind of exoticism and eclec- 
ticism to distract the restlessness of its 
exasperated senses and to make up for its 
lack both of a profound faith and of an 
authentic style.” Praz has limited him- 
self to writing a chapter of aesthetic his- 
tory. He has tried to avoid making cri- 
tical judgments. His aim has been simply 
to set forth a single cluster of myths and 


The Whirlpools of Us 


HELEN SUE ISELY 


Rucking from my stone 
Swooshing from your shore 


You and I became. 


Tumbling from the banks 
Sweeping down the streams 
Moving always toward. 


Ripple touch a ripple 
Quick the thrill recorded 
"Hi, how-do-you-do?” 


Blow, lace, and swish 


“1 would do to others as” 
Kinships swell and flood. 


Merge a ripple, merge 
Cling, Siamese, cling 
Cognizant of us. 


symbols, and to show how it proliferated. 
In achieving this goal Praz has become 
involved in the unwelcome revelation of 
the towering importance of the Marquis 
de Sade as an influence in nineteenth- 
century literature—a revelation in which, 
Wilson believes, is to be found the rea- 
son for the inept and even spiteful cri- 
ticism that his book has sometimes pro- 


voked. 


Adjacent surface rings 
Reverberate the news: 
I do. I do. Together!” 


One smash? Then both dissolve. 
The promise clicks around, 
Pebble-thrown, it knows no end. 


Sunshine daggers us 
Irradiating you. 


Surprised, | whirl aside. 


Puzzled, on we go 
With spatulated hope. 
One would not go without! 


The storm blows quickly black 
To wink catastrophe 
Choosing: tossing: you. 


Electrified I stir 
Trembling with this shock: 
Intact, I stay. 
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Summer Night 


JOHN RATTI 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The heat from day licked along 

The road in little swirls of fine 

Dust and rich, black leaves slicked the song 
Of wind and insects down the spined, 
Granite-edged patterns of the stream: 
From the hill stable came a horse’s scream. 


And the cows’ salt blocks were brick red, 
The sound of night water cooling 

Near the cracked stone of the stream bed 
Slaked the day’s thirst, but no ending, 

No ending was found in the moist caress 
Of the mossy wind: the wish was no less. 


There was no rain: the sweetness of the dream 
Was terrible; and blunt as teeth, as stones, 
And full of tendon as a leg, the scream 
From the stable on the bill, steel on bones, 
Tore our lips apart and filmed your eyes 
With memory and the sound of other cries. 


The stable smell was full of life and hay 

And the horses’ eyes were polished porcelain 
And fearful. Moths that had fled from day 
Fluttered, dry as paper, too dry for sin, 

In the fertile air and there was some peace 
Found in the hope of dawn’s clear, cold release. 
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Queen Esther 


MELVIN SEIDEN 


you say, He died. You mean, dying, 
dying, dead. Each stage has within it its 
substages, but the process is not a smooth, 
continuous thing, like air escaping from 
a flat tire, until it is a limp hunk of rub- 
ber. The stages follow one another in a 
spasmodic, discontinuous, almost unre- 
lated succession, so that after all the 
dyings the funeral seems an afterthought: 
it is distantly related to the fact that a 
man has died, but no one knows exactly 
how or why. 

I note the fact that I am unable to 
write my father’s name unself-conscious- 
ly. “Father” will not do, for he was never 
“Father” or “Dad,” and how blasphem- 
ous it seems now that he has become 
nameless to call him “Avram” or “Papa.” 
I observe: behind the Nameless Presence, 
Yaweh, there must also have been the ter- 
rible fact of the death of fathers. 

At the hospital Hector could only pay 
the bills; it was someone else’s show. He 
would come into his own with the fun- 
eral. He would show us—how many 
times had he said to Papa, “Sometime, I 
dunno, you’re behaving like a greenhorn, 
letting people always take advantage”— 
what it was to have a son-in-law who 
knows how to get things done. Hector 
can be surprising too. I concede that there 
are other things that seem to matter to 
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him besides his checkbook. “You want 
the best?” he said to me as we walked to- 
ward Selvin Brothers Non-Denomina- 
tional Chapel on West Ninety-seventh 
Street. I said, “You gotta pay for it.” 
Note, I did not say, questioningly, with 
murderous intent, “You gotta pay for 
it?” nor did I sing out, each syllable a 
parody of the master’s lesson, “You-got- 
to-pay-for-it!” I said it respectfully. 
Absolutely. But he brushed my epigram 
aside. That was common opinion and he 
was concerned with wisdom: “Nah, you 
gotta show you want the best. It makes 
you sick to your stomach they give you 
inferior...” 

We got superior goods. I sat in Mr. 
Curtiss Selvin’s office smoking and 
watching parties of mourners come into 
the amber-lighted foyer. And even wh 
they were apparently on time, the women 
would tiptoe in so that their heels would 
not click on the marble floors, looking 
embarrassed, as if they had come late to 
Friday night services and were fearful of 
disturbing the worshipers. Mr. Curtiss 
Selvin was the junior brother. Hector had 
gone out with Mr. Arnold V. Selvin to 
choose a coffin. I did not want to have to 
choose it. Hector, I’m sure, would have 
been genuinely hurt if he had not been 
permitted to offer this, a son-in-law’s sin- 
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cere service—more than that, the worldly 
wisdom of one Hector Peters, a name 
synonymous with the best in ladies’ un- 
dergarments (“A Peters Eugénie, the 
Empress of fine lingerie”), a name to be 
reckoned with. Without saying a word 
Mr. Selvin senior chose Hector to accom- 
pany him to the showroom. He knew 
with whom he was dealing: “With whom 
do I have the pleasure . . . ?” he had be- 
gun, ignoring me, but with the same 
politeness with which he ignored the 
object of his transaction. 

The junior Mr. Selvin—was this, by 
division of labor, his job?—attempted 
polite conversation: “Let us hope the 
weather does not turn inclement Wednes- 
day. People are reluctant to attend... 
should it rain.” I walked into the adjoin- 
ing office, closed the door, and dialed 
Esther. The bereaved son is permitted a 
minor impoliteness. 

What I wanted to tell Esther was that 
I was going to go out of town the next 
day and return for the funeral on 
Wednesday. This was Monday. The body 
(Papa!) was to be laid out, to lie in state, 
to be put on display, to be communalized, 
to be made the occasion for an evening 
affair on Tuesday before the actual fun- 
eral and burial on Wednesday morning. 

“What are you doing?” 

“What do you mean what am I doing? 
What do you expect me to be doing? I’m 
looking at the ads in the Times, looking 
for a bargain in black mink. What are 
you doing?” 

“I’m waiting for them to bring up my 
casket.” 

“Listen, dear brother, you think you’re 
dead? Go bury yourself. I'll buy two 


minks.” 
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If you do not happen to be her kid 
brother you can see Esther anywhere: at 
Ruben’s after the theater has let out, with 
diamonds lighting up fingers that swoop 
down on a plate of raw hamburger gar- 
landed with onions; at Bonwit’s bullying 
the girl who holds the dresses up for in- 
spection; at the red light on Larchmont’s 
thoroughfare, racing the motor so that 
the light will turn green; stretched out 
on the grass at Tanglewood fighting sleep 
and a girdle. 

O Esther, my black-eyed beauty, I 
know that none of these is you. I know 
what it means each time you have the 
neckline cut a little deeper, demand a 
heel a little thinner and higher, and roll 
all the unutterable syllables of yearning 
into the one supreme vulgarity of “Drop 
dead!” I cannot remember when I have 
not known. 

“All right,” I said. “I’m happy. Hector 
has the situation under control. I’m not 
paying the bill.” 

“You can say that again. You think it 
hurts less because you pay the bill?” 

“I think you are Esther, beloved wife 
of Hector Peters. I’m not confused. I 
know who pays the bills.” 

She seemed willing to be pacified. “You 
admit I’ve got feelings too. Good. So no 
one’s insulted.” 

But then I added hastily, “I can’t take 
it. I’m going to get out of town for a 
day.” 

In her hoarsest voice—her chippie, sub- 
way voice—she said, “You stink!” and 
hung up. 

As Hector and the funeral director 
were coming into the outer office where I 
had left the other Mr. Selvin I could hear, 
“I knew you wouldn’t be the type to 
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accept . . .” and then Hector: “Of 
course. You treat me right . . .” 

I drove to Bridgeport that afternoon, 
checked in at the hotel, had dinner, went 
to the movies, came back to my room, 
turned on the air conditioning, took a 
shower, swallowed a sleeping pill, and 
woke up the next morning at 9:45. I 
had slept a little better than twelve hours. 
I spent most of Tuesday at the municipal 
college in Bridgeport talking to college 
professors in pursuance of my work as 
that peripatetic beast, a textbook sales- 
man—a career for which Esther cannot 
find a good word to say. 


I ARRIVED at the Selvin Brothers Chapel 
at ten minutes after eleven on Wednesday 
morning. Services were to begin at 11:15. 
Again, the junior Mr. Selvin took me in 
tow. We, “the immediate family,” were 
gathered in one room and the others in an 
adjoining room. Papa, mummified and 
swaddled in white rayon, lay in a third 
room between the other two, so there was 
convenient access to his casket. He was 
flanked by two caryatids with flattened 
faces who supported only themselves. 

The Selvin Brothers’ genealogical tables 
ruled out as ineligible for immediacy 
Uncle Sol and his wife Hannah (poor), 
but included Uncle Bernard and his wife 
Sharon (prosperous); and since none of 
my mother’s relations were admitted into 
the inner circle, we were six: the two I’ve 
mentioned, Esther and Hector, Mother 
and me. We sat beside the coffin greeting 
the mourners as they filed past. 

The first person who passed through 
the line was someone I did not know. 

“Kundinsky. Rah-fie-el Kundinsky,” 


he whispered hoarsely in my ear. “I re- 
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member you, Yahcub,” he said smiling, 
hebraicizing my name. “You maybe dun 
recuhnize ...” The long gray serpents on 
his head were countable and matted to- 
gether in a sculpturally stylized depiction 
of frenzy: say, by a demented Bernini— 
and his fly was open. 

I had avoided his eyes, but no more 
than I had anyone else’s and for reasons 
that were no different, so that it couldn’t 
have been anything I saw in his face that 
made me understand what he was. I was 
beginning to remember who he was: 
vaguely I recalled stories Papa had told 
of the diemakers who’d worked with him 
in one of the New Jerscy arsenals during 
World War I. Kundinsky would be one 
of them. You expect a Kundinsky to have 
spittle eddying out of the corners of his 
mouth or a certain kind of splayfooted 
walk. There was only the vision of a 
triangle of shirttail and a patch of un- 
derwear. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes later one 
of the Selvins announced, “Kindly assem- 
ble in the chapel. The service is begin- 
ning,” and the queue disbanded, except 
for two very old ladies, distant aunts of 
my mother’s who had apparently come 
late, and in back of them, Kundinsky 
again. I could feel Esther’s thighs move 
nervously. I wanted to say, “Please! 
Don’t!” I couldn’t. He had to pass by 
Hector’s chair, Mother’s, and then mine 
before he got to Esther who sat at the 
end of the row, the guardian of the gate 
into the nether world. She didn’t wait 
until he reached her. He was in front of 
me again when Esther turned to him and 
called out the way you might cry out 
from a dark room to an unaccountable 
noise, ““Whataya want?” 
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“I seen in the papers . . . you maybe 
dun recuhnize . . . Kundinsky? .. . 
Avram maybe told you something? . . 
a landsman . . . Rah-fie-el? . . .” 

“What do you want? What are you 
doing here?” Esther screamed. 

She was standing up and the two Sel- 
vins, who had materialized out of no- 
where, were at her side, just as their 
priestesses were at Papa’s, and they were 
struggling to hold her flailing arms, say- 
ing over and over, in unison, in counter- 
point, rhythm, “Madam, 
Madam. Control yourself,” while she con- 
tinued to scream, “Go home! Who wants 
you! Who asked you! You saw . . . Go!” 

Did the Yardley- 


anointed morticians come between me 


in broken 


cigar-smelling 


and my solemn responsibility to protect 
my protector? Was it cowardice? Paraly- 
sis? I have since decided that it was em- 
barrassment, the only emotion, I am con- 
vinced, I ever experienced powerfully in 
the first twenty-five years of my life, re- 


turning then in one of its protean dis- 


guises, rendering me unfit to do anything 
but wail and at the same time whisper- 
ing an embarrassed no to these weeping- 
wall laments that would give me surcease. 
I sat and said nothing through the whole 
episode of the poor Fool coming to offer 
his respects to his landsman the King, 
dead, and watched Hector lead him off 
the stage, whispering in his ear and stuff- 
ing a bill into his hands. They walked 
together to the fire exit, Hector’s hips 
jogging under the nubby texture of his 
pearl-gray Italian silk suit—a flat stick of 
a Yiddish newspaper coming up out of 
Kundinsky’s back pocket. 

If someone starts to throw a punch at 
you, you throw up your hands to cover 
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your face, even if you are incapable of 
hitting back. I used to think that Esther’s 
bitterness was that kind of reflex action. 
You imagine Hector’s father trying to tell 
the adolescent Hymie (if you can con- 
ceive of his ever having been one!) the old 
paranoid fable of the father who says to 
his child, “Come, sonny, run into Papa’s 
arms...” and Hector saying, “Jeez Pop, 
so the old man lets the kid fall flat on his 
face. That’s news?” Yet I find it possible 
to believe that as a young girl Esther had 
been told this tale and had gone off to 
brood upon its awful message in the pri- 
vacy of the only citadel she then posses- 
sed, the back booth of Greenspan’s lunch- 
eonette. Did she find bitter wisdom in the 
bottom of a small glass of seltzer water 
gone flat? Somewhere she had known a 
descent into hell and emerged saying, “I'll 
show them!” 

It was only after the dentist’s drill of 
the funeral eulogy had subsided and I 
found myself seated between Esther and 
my mother in the back of the limousine 
which was to take us to the Montefiore 
Memorial Cemetery that I was able to 
look at Esther. Papa’s face, which should 
have been white—you imagine that even 
if it is only a land change, death will con- 
fer upon its victim the beautiful pallor 
of a mime’s tragic face—had been ap- 
propriated by the morticians and tor- 
tured into a fantasy of clay and rouge. 
Esther had usurped the death mask. I 
could not remember the line in Eliot . . . 
only, blistered, patched, peeled: in the hot 
New York summer the face powder had 
lumped and cracked, leaving craters-of- 
the-moon of bare flesh; and on the cheek 
next to mine there was an angry black 
beauty patch. Her eyelashes were totter- 
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ing antennae; more tears would dislodge 
them. She had extended the upper mem- 
ber of her red mouth on upward and out 
at each side so as to set nature on its head 
by achieving an upper lip that could have 
passed for a lower. 

Some women learn as girls from their 
mothers—though my mother knows no- 
thing of these things—that black is al- 
ways appropriate, safe. My mother wore 
the dress she always wore to funerals and 
weddings and it was nondescript enough 
to appear black. Someone had taught 
Esther this useful bit of etiquette and she 
had spitefully garbled it. She was clothed 
totally in black, from the onyx earrings 
which kept time to the swaying of the 
car, to the black lace hem of one of Hec- 
tor’s slips, and on down. Her sables were 
a multilayered and ineffably expensive 
cocoon; her hat, a gleaming black jewel. 
The Duchess of Windsor might have nod- 
ded her head in tepid approval as the 
shopgirl presented these one by one to 
her astute eye. But the total effect was a 
disaster—a masochistic subversion of 
hushed-shop elegance to the noisy chaos 
of bargain basements. She was Queen 
Esther become the empress of whoredom. 

Elegance, I will admit, is out of 
Esther’s sphere. But why bother with 
elegance when you have beauty, especial- 
ly when it happens to be Esther’s kind— 
a certain sweetness of the flesh, a physical 
abundance whose appeal is only half that 
of the mistress, its other half speaking of 
the mother, and an aliveness of feature, 
limb, and accent that only a fool could 
confuse with nervousness? 


BY THE TIME we reached the cemetery 
after a sweltering crawl through Long 
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Island’s rural slums the funeral for me 
was over. I knew that nothing again 
would touch me as purely and as simply 
as that poor soul’s “I remember you, 
Yahcub.” I entered the Selvin Brothers’ 
Cadillac with a clear sense of bearing the 
son’s burden in the ritual of death; I 
left a spectator, a critic. 

So, as we were getting out of the lim- 
ousine, I was struck with a certain simili- 
tude and thought, “They looked like this 
when we marched into Rome, or Bologna, 
or the tennis courts of the San Remo 
Yacht Club.” As we began to walk down 
the thoroughfare of the cemetery toward 
the burial grounds the men who had re- 
minded me of Italy started following us. 
They had emerged from behind trees and 
the shaded side walls of mausoleums. The 
man out in front of the nearest cluster of 
old men, seeing that yet another group 
and even a third were converging on us, 
quickened his shuffling hurried walk to 
an old man’s half-trot, so that if it hadn’t 
been so sad and funny to see this pack of 
seedy and lame methuselahs jogging to- 
ward us—Were they rabbis? So many?— 
it would have been frightening. In such 
lean and hungry dogtrots had the anci- 
ents of povera Italia come to greet their 
American liberators. 

Can a man be a crone? Well, these 
were crones—but men. They were there 
to offer their services to those bereaved 
Jews who, having no Hebrew, wish to 
have appropriate prayers made over the 
graves of the dead. The prayers of the 
rabbi are apparently not enough. The un- 
lettered mourner finds himself in need of 
a prayer-man, a stand-in. Is this a rec- 
ognized religious profession? Or, is the 
toleration of the prayer-saying a sub- 
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terfuge, a way of taking the sting out of 
mendicancy, since those who are alive and 
guilty, remembering the innocent dead, 
are willing to pay? I never bothered to 
inquire. 

My mother knew who these wraiths 
were and what they were there for. It 
was only later that I realized that women, 
of course, would be the main patrons of 
these men: even after a lifetime of sit- 
ting at Passover feasts or in the balcony 
of Moorish synagogues listening to their 
men chant prayers, always listening and 
almost never participating, they might 
remain forever formally innocent of the 
Hebrew tongue in which they neverthe- 
less were able to think. 

“Yes, yes. Come, but walk not so fast,” 
my mother said to the man in the mother 
tongue. 

“Ma, excuse me,” Hector said, turning 
his back on the man and his Book and 
the others, who stood there patiently 
waiting like lame drayhorses, and speak- 
ing in a stage whisper, he went on, “this 
one, you know what I mean. He don’t 
look so good.” 

“I buy grapefruit, I look.” She said it 
without a trace of feeling of any kind. 

Standing next to our man was, obvious- 
ly, Hector’s choice. He was dressed in 
black, he wore a black beaver, and he had 
earlocks, a black cane, and the remains of 
a physique. Our man was Kundinsky 
again. Only The Book stood between him 
and a bench in Battery Park or the stoop 
in front of Paddy’s or Smiling Yussel’s in 
the Bowery. But he had won and not the 
other tricked out in the trappings of a 
stage Jew. 

His turn came after the rabbi had de- 
livered the final benediction and had 
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flung the handful of dust onto the grave. 
At my grandmother’s Passover seders my 
father and his two brothers used to race 
through the service at breakneck speed. 
My grandmother would interrupt to 
scold them and to slow them down. But 
it was all part of the Passover high spirits 
and too much wine and the joy of re- 
membering Rumania’s humiliations in 
golden America. The prayer-man’s mum- 
bled mishmash was a travesty of my fa- 
ther’s and his two brothers’ happy and 
irreverent piety. I looked at the boyish 
rabbi. Was he shocked or disgusted? Ap- 
parently not. Esther’s face was drawn 
into a catatonic ruin buried under the 
smeared lava of her makeup. The funeral 
was over. A year later we would assemble 
at the grave to dedicate a tombstone 
where now there was nothing but raw 
dirt and a crudely lettered plaque. 

I felt my mother’s hand in mine, and 
then it opened and mine closed, instinc- 
tively gripping—just as you grasp for a 
tree branch or a banister which eludes 
your clutch in a dream—the coin she had 
deposited there. 

“Give him,” she said. 

It was a fifty-cent piece, no doubt the 
first thing her unseeing fingers had found 
in her purse, and I didn’t look at it either, 
but felt it and quickly dropped it into his 
hand, never once looking at him. But he 
must have been looking. 

“Lady,” he whined. My mother had 
begun to walk away, her arm in Esther’s. 

“What?” she asked. 

“An old man am I.” 

“Remain healthy. Live long,” she an- 
swered mechanically. 

“Without eating an old man cannot 
endure...” 
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“What? What is it? What the hell’s 
going on?” Hector roared into my ear 
in his haste to deliver a knockout punch 
before the fight had even begun. 

“Nothing, nothing,” my mother said, 
excited for the first time. “Come. We are 
going.” 

“We should run away? He should go! 
We don’t have to take such insults . . .” 

There was an instant of silence, and 
Esther, in a singsong and quavering voice, 
alone. 
Please . . .”” Had she ever said Please 
before to Hector? 

“A bunch of crooks... 
sults yet . . .” Remorseless indignation 
thickened his voice. 

“Give him a dollar. Be through with it. 
Please . . . come,” Esther moaned. 

“You know what I'll give him? A 
kick is too good. Tell me,” he said, turn- 


cried out, “Stop. Leave him 


and with in- 


ing to the rabbi, “the management per- 


“Oh, you pig! You lousy dirty pig!” 
The voice of Esther keened in the ceme- 
tery from which all the mourners and 
idling chauffeurs and prayer-men had 
disappeared, so that there was only the 
sound of motors racing and horns honk- 
ing out on the highway, and Esther’s 
desolation. 

“Esther! Please! Let’s go!” I said. 

“And you. Are you any better? Have 
you got enough heart to shed one miser- 
able tear for your father? Have you?” 

She handed me her wallet, and turn- 
ing away at the same time, and address- 
ing God or Papa or the children she’d 
never had, said, quietly now, “Here. Be 
a man. Give him a dollar.” 

I did. Somehow I managed to do it 
without touching him, and then I found 
myself in back of Hector, the last in 
the line of stragglers marching toward 
the main gate where the limousines were 
waiting to take us back to the city. 


Afternoon for a Small Boy 


BINK NOLL 


In that rest made green by windowshades 
Drawn two thirds against the open blaze 
(The blinds slipping in the lilac breeze) 
Christopher floats, bones gently askew 

But awake as the eyes of a statue— 

Floats inside the hushing of the bees 

That sweetly sift his upstairs air. 

The mower in the distance of his ear 
Makes buzz; his sister whirrs on tricycle 
But he cribs a peace beyond words still 
While down the sun flings parallelograms 
Upon the rug and waits for him like games. 
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Helpless in Hollywood 


POINTS OF VIEW 


Or, How Much Is That Hound Dog? 


TOMMIE GIPSON 


IN HOLLYWOOD a writer with a story is as 
helpless as a tied-up calf with a man with a 
knife coming at him. That was Tom Lea’s 
remark when I phoned him in El Paso last 
summer on my way back from visiting my 
husband Fred in the movie city. 

Fred had turned his novel Hound Dog Man 
into a screenplay for Twentieth Century-Fox, 
and his rewrite had then been placed in the 
hands of a Scriptwriter. The result, in my 
opinion, was a miserable botch. 

When I first saw the script, it had Fred’s 
remarks about it in Fred’s handwriting in the 
margins, and to tell the truth, I laughed so 
hard at Fred’s barbs that I couldn’t read the 
script objectively. He had boiled over on 
every page. And any time later that the 
script was mentioned in conversation, Fred 
wouldn’t stop swearing and lecturing and 
screaming and crying. It struck me so funny 
that I couldn’t take it as seriously as I should 
have. 

From Fred’s marginal notes, he had spent 
two days working up an eleven-page memo 
on corrections that should be made in the 
script, and before I finished reading this 
version, another script incorporating some of 
Fred’s suggested changes arrived and I began 
reading it, this time without Fred’s marginal 
remarks. 
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And this time, I'll tell you, I took it 
seriously. You wouldn’t believe some of the 
things in that script. The story took place 
at Christmastime, during a season when 
Blackie was hunting fur-bearing animals in 
order to sell the pelts; well, the Producer’s 
thinking seemed to be that since this was an 
outdoor picture, we ought to film it in the 
summertime when the outdoors was lovely and 
he had a contract with Fabian, the new Elvis. 
The fact that fur-buyers don’t buy sum- 
mer pelts had to be ignored and was excused 
as artistic license. But nobody made any 
changes in the script that would naturally 
follow if the story took place in summer in- 
stead of winter. We had Spud falling into 
the river and Blackie worried for fear he'd 
take pneumonia. In Texas? In the summer- 
time? 

The Producer took out mention of coons, 
on the ground that such mention might of- 
fend Negroes. Instead of coons he used pos- 
sums, but without changing the action. 
He just made a simple substitution, having 
possums do all the things the coons had done 
in the original script—one instance being to 
catch frogs, which, I understand, possums 
don’t do. Belatedly, I have wondered if men- 
tion of frogs might not offend Frenchmen, 
and I’m sorry I wasn’t quick enough to get 
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that remark in before Fred persuaded the Pro- 
ducer to change back to coons. Here’s how 
their telephone conversation went: 

Gipson: Did you ever hunt with hound 
dogs? 

Propucer: I’ve never hunted in my whole 
life. The closest I've got to any dogs was 
through your book. 

Gipson: Did you ever watch the possum 
catch frogs? 

Propucer: No. 

Gipson: In other words, you don’t know a 
damned thing about this subject, do you? 

Propucer: Not a thing. 

Gipson: But you wouldn’t listen to me, 
either, would you? 

PRODUCER: Sure—yes. 

Gipson: Well, by God, then why haven’t 
you? Why didn’t you last fall? Here you come 
along and take out all the coon hunting and 
that’s what the book is based on, wasn’t it? 
Or haven’t you read the book? 

Propucer: Yes, I have—we have coon 
hunting in the script. 

Gipson: I don’t see it in this last one—it’s 
all talk about going possum hunting now. 

Propucer: Oh, oh—let me tell you where 
we got in trouble. 

Gipson: Yes—well, you'll get in more of 
it this way. 

Propucer: Where we got in trouble was 
the use of the word “coon.” 

Gipson: In trouble with who? 

Propucer: We got the damnedest letter 
you've ever seen—the colored people are up 
in arms. They resented the use of the word 
and we said it had to do with animals. 

Gipson: We're not discussing Negroes— 
we're talking about raccoons. They have 
nothing to do with Negroes—not a Negro 
involved in the whole story. 

Propucer: What do you call a possum, a 
coon? 

Gipson: No, I don’t call a possum a coon. 
I call a possum a possum. 

Propucer: And what’s a coon? 
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Girson: A raccoon. And it’s always called 


“coon” by all those who hunt ’em, including 
the Negroes, all over the South. Negroes 
would be the first to laugh at you if there 
was any such damned excuse. 

Propucer: Well, if you think it’s all right 
that’s easy to fix. 

Gipson: Well, by golly, it needs fixing. 
When you change that, you get yourself in 
as big a trap as you were in when you 
changed it from night to day and from win- 
ter to summer. 

Propucer: Well, if you refer to them as 
coons instead of possums, it’s all right? 

Gipson: Either one of them. Both of them 
are all right, but the main thing is that the 
book was about coon hunting, which is what 
people will hunt, mostly. 

Propucer: I see. Well, I'll tell the boys to 
change it. 

Gipson: I haven't read all the other stuff— 
I thought I'd read it tonight. But that’s the 
most ridiculous damned thing on earth. 

Propucer: If you find anything else, Fred, 
I wish you'd tell me. 

Gipson: I haven’t had a chance. I just 
picked it up a while ago and the first page I 
came to was a possum catching frogs and 
nobody on God’s earth ever heard of that— 
they just don’t do it. 

Propucer: We'll change it back to coon. 
Frankly, I know nothing about hunting— 
I'll be honest with you. 

Gipson: I can see that. It’s perfectly ob- 
vious. 

Propucer: I admit it, but we’re anxious 
to keep the script as authentic as possible. 

Grrson: Well, I see no evidence of that 
anywhere in it. I called attention to about 
everything last week end but there are a lot 
of other things that are as stupid. You can 
get by—but a man would have to go over it 
word by word to catch all the flaws. 

Propucer: The Director went over every 
one of your notes and changed things accord- 
ingly. 
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Gipson: He may have—but I haven’t read 
it all yet. I'll read it over tonight and see 
what else is wrong. I'll let you know. 

Propucer: Thank you, Fred. Goodbye. 


THE script had so many blunders concerning 
nature and country life that I began to 
wonder if the entire movie industry hadn’t 
grown up under glass. But Fred says they’ve 
grown up on sound stages. If those blunders 
had been the worst of it, we could have 
weeded them out without too much trouble. 
But the Scriptwriter wrote a complete new 
ending, throwing away all of the wonderful 
dialogue from Fred’s book and screenplay. 
He—well, I could go on from there. At one 
point, he had Spud and Clint (since Fabian 
is dark-haired, we had to change his name 
from Cotton to Clint—but it really doesn’t 
matter after his age has been changed from 
twelve to sixteen or eighteen) and Aaron 
Kinney all washing in separate washbasins, 
using separate water pitchers and separate 
towels on the back porch before they go in 
for dinner. 

Well, after reading the whole sorry mess, I 
spent one glum, silent, miserable day just 
mulling the thing. Then I spent a sleepless 
night. I mulled and reread and got sicker 
every time I thought of it. But of course I 
couldn’t just bust out with what I was think- 
ing or I'd set Fred off on one of his three- 
hour tirades, which were hardly analytical 
enough to do any good. One of Fred’s froth- 
ings was that he didn’t want his name con- 
nected with the thing. I began to think he 
was right. 

Friday I called Fred’s agent, to find out 
what we'd be getting ourselves into if we 
asked to have Fred’s name removed from 
screenplay credit lines. Naturally, the agent 
hated for us to be any more insulting than 
necessary. He told me it could be legally 
done if we requested it, but reminded me 
that the credit line makes little difference 
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to an audience, that the people whose opinion 
Fred values would understand the situation, 
that producers deciding how much to pay 
a writer don’t ask how closely a movie 
followed his book—they ask how many screen 
credits he has. The agent told me too that 
we could wait till the film had been shot and 
cut to see how good or bad it turned out 
before we made such a decision. So I decided 
to postpone that action. 

But I knew that if something weren’t done 
immediately for the script, there’d be no hope 
whatsoever for the picture to be anything 
but ridiculous. So I wrote the Producer a 
letter. I was about to mail it when Fred 
told me the Producer was to start work on 
the film Monday. This was Friday. The 
letter, by the way, had Fred’s wholehearted 
approval, of course, or I wouldn’t have sent 
it. I can get pretty biggety, but he really is 
the boss. He suggested I send the letter by 
messenger instead of mail so that it would 
get to the Producer in time for him to take 
some action if he meant to. I sent it by 
Western Union, then lay down on the bed to 
take a nap. 

About an hour and a half later, the door- 
bell rang and a liveried messenger in a lim- 
ousine from Twentieth Century-Fox delivered 
the Producer’s answer. Ain’t that something? 

Here is what I wrote, followed by the 
Producer’s answer: 


Dear Mr. 

Realizing that he might not be entirely 
objective about the last script of Hound Dog 
Man, Fred has asked me to read it and give 
you my comments, inasmuch as I have worked 


with him on much of his writing. 

I appreciate the fact that many of the 
errors Fred pointed out to you in his memo 
of July 6th have been corrected. However, 
the basic flaw, the change of season without 
subsequent change of natural phenomena and 
action of characters, remains. Altogether, up 
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to Scene 161, with meticulous editing, I have 
found more than 90 errors. Some of these 
are outright errors, such as having Clint start 
out for the doctor riding bareback and arrive 
there on a saddled horse; some of them are 
errors due to the scriptwriter’s ignorance of 
the people involved and the way they react 
and speak; some of them are glaring mis- 
placement of season. This, to my mind, is 
serious. But even more important is the fact 
that beyond Scene 161, there seems almost 
no point in checking for errors. Beyond that 
scene, the whole script seems fake, like some- 
thing about two other people. 

As I see it, the handling of this story must 
be either classic or farce. It is either Rousseau 
or Annie Oakley; either straight-faced or 
symbolic. But in either case, the basic story 
remains the same. It is still the story of 
Natural Man and his interrelations with Con- 
ventional Community. [The Producer writes 
reams of memos that sound like this. ] 

If the story is to be taken straight, then 
its embarrassing fallacies must be eliminated. 
I have one constructive idea there, and that 
is to substitute bounty-hunting for predatory 
animals in the place of out-of-season 
coon-hunting. 

If the untruth is used, it should be used 
with full knowledge of what is true and 
only to emphasize the truth. This should be 
done wittily and exaggeratedly. For instance, 
Blackie’s gun, pointed skyward, might ac- 
cidentally go off—and out of nowhere would 
fall a dead panther. Illustrating the fact that 
Blackie is 


course, calls for script rewrite. 


Hunter Epitomized. That, of 


As the script now stands, it is neither fish 
nor fowl—and I can hardly resist the pun 
there. It is neither good Backwoods, good 
Musical Comedy, nor good Soap Opera. As 
it is, it’s offensive to millions of naturalists 
of the South and Southwest; and yet not 
appealing to the more urbane musical comedy 
audiences. Filmed from its present script, it 
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can only be done in knowing contempt for 
the intelligence of the movie audience. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. FRED GIPSON 


Mrs. GIPSON: 

Thank you for your letter of July 17th. 

As we have explained to Fred in the past, 
we are most anxious to correct our present 
script to his satisfaction, and with that 
thought in mind Mr. S————[the Director] 
and Mr. H————[the Producer’s Assistant] 
will meet with Fred on Sunday. 

You can be assured that such a technical 
detail as the boy leaving one scene bareback 
and arriving in another on a saddle would, 
even if it were not corrected—as it will be— 
in the script, be corrected by the script girl 
at the time of shooting. 

Our main problem seems to be to com- 
pensate in the details of hunting procedure 
for the fact that our story does not take 
place in the middle of the Winter. We no 
longer specify the season, so at least it might 
be presumed that our story takes place in the 
Spring. At any event, I know Mr. S——— 
will do his best to correct any discrepancies 
that remain. He will also review the thematic 
loss that you feel has occurred past Scene 
161. 

I feel certain that we can come to an 
agreement about these matters, so that our 
final script will meet with Fred’s approval. 
Our goal, at least, is a mutual one. 

Thanks again for writing. I appreciate very 
much your taking the time to analyse the 
script and for giving us a fresh and helpful 
point of view. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 


so... Sunday morning arrived. We got up 
fairly early and got things ready for the 
Producer’s henchmen. And instead of two, 
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three came. Besides the Director and the Pro- 
ducer’s Assistant, there was a man who seems 
to have been a Dialogue Advisor and was 
very nervous. I'll say this, they had worked 
like dogs (hound dogs?) to get the script 
back in shape. Some of the Director’s rewrites 
of the Scriptwriter’s dialogue were screaming- 
ly funny. Unintentionally. As he said of him- 
self with a grin, he knows all about the 
language of juvenile delinquents. When we'd 
ask about certain passages that had been writ- 
ten in, he’d just shrug and grin and say, 
“Well, I was just trying to be Western.” The 
Dialogue Advisor had made notes of all the 
unusual, backwoods language in the book— 
which they subsequently referred to as “The 
Bible”—and did his level best to get it back 
into the script. 

Fred had told me he was going to have as 
little to do with the conference as possible 
because he just lost his head and went into 
these towering rages; he wanted me to do 
most of the Gipson talking. So the three visi- 
tors and I brought a kitchen table and chairs 
into the living room and went to work, with 
Fred occasionally kibitzing but more often 
sizzling from the couch. 

We worked from ten in the morning till 
six-thirty that afternoon, with an hour off for 
lunch. And it became more and more obvious 
to these guys as we went along that real 
damage had been done to Fred’s script. The 
Dialogue Advisor began pulling phrases out 
of the book anywhere he could find a place 
for them to substitute for the Scriptwriter’s 
dialogue, and even I was startled at how 
Fred’s words sparkled in comparison. 

Today, remembering that conference, I 
nearly go into hysterics thinking how funny 
some of it was, although it was dead serious 
at the time. These people have no idea what- 
soever of country life. In one scene, the Di- 
rector had Clint leaning against a windmill, 
and in the next he had the three Kinney men 


using a hand pump to pump water into their 
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respective washbasins. We got straightened 
out on how many washbasins would be used, 
and then I asked why they would have a 
pump and a windmill. 

The Director didn’t understand my ob- 
jection. “Don’t you like a windmill?” he asked 
wistfully. “They photograph so well.” 

I assured him that a windmill made an in- 
spiring sight, and that a pump did too, but 
there was no purpose in having both of them. 
He still didn’t understand. 

“IT don’t know,” he said. “It makes for 
good action if we can use the pump.” 

So I had to break it down for him. This 
was not done condescendingly, as it sounds 
here; these men know their business produc- 
tion-wise, and they were sincerely trying to 
do the best thing for the story. And it was 
only later that I began to realize how 
ludicrous it was for me, a comparative 
ignoramus concerning things natural, to be 
explaining the fundamentals to anybody. | 
told them that ordinarily a country home 
had only one well. 

They still looked blank. 

I explained that a windmill indicated there 
was a well under it, and the pump indicated 
there was another. There might be some rea- 
son for this, but it would need explanation. 

They were beginning to see that there 
might be something wrong with having both 
the pump and the windmill, but they still had 
doubts. 

“Look,” I said. “If they have a windmill, 
then it seems foolish for them to go to the 
trouble of hand-pumping the water. That’s 
what a windmill is for.” 

Do you know, I don’t believe they had 
ever in their lives thought of a windmill as 
anything but a lovely photographic object. 
It was as if I were giving them these life- 
secrets out of a file of classified information. 
But after they understood this top secret, 
they agreed that one prop would have to go— 
either the pump or the windmill. 
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Then we had quite a lengthy discussion on 
the fact that the script moved the party at 
Dave Wilson’s house out to the barn. Fred 
didn’t like it one bit—ordinarily, Texas barns 
are not much more than sheds. But the Di- 
rector told us that the Producer had the 
most beautiful two-story barn on location, 
and he didn’t think there was going to be 
any way of getting around using it. It had 
animal stalls in it, and in the script animals 
in the stalls watching while the barn dance 
went on. Fred blew his stack at having a 
barn scene at all, but I knew that with Fabian 
as a star and the Producer owning this lovely 
barn, we didn’t have a chance. Besides, I 
didn’t feel as strongly as Fred that this was 
out of keeping altogether. 

I explained that the country people Fred 
was writing about rarely built barns to house 
animals because the weather is mild—and 
the people aren’t able to house themselves as 
elaborately as this barn. If Fred would give 
in on letting them use a barn, the Director 
offered in compromise, he would take the ani- 
mals out and put feed in. 

The Director was meticulous and pains- 
taking. He really did want to get the thing 
right. We went over the script line by line, 
for which I was grateful, although it meant 
we didn’t get to the ending at all. At one 
point, somebody had added a line which grat- 
ed some, but which Fred and I hadn’t asked 
be cut. It concerned Blackie and Dony when 
they held a conversation out at the cow pen. 
Blackie had just made a conceited remark, 
and this script had Dony saying something 
like this as she turned out the milk cows: “I 
have to take these cows down to the pasture 
where we have a bull staked out who thinks 
as much of himself as you do of yourself.” 

Fred had already profanely inquired why 
they had staked the bull, and they had 
changed the line to read, “There’s a bull down 
in the pasture.” Then Fred snorted at her 
saying she’d have to “take” the cows to the 
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pasture. “They know the way,” he said. So 
the line was changed from “take” to “turn.” 

About then the Director began worrying 
about camera angles and we were discussing 
what the action would be. It was then that I 
realized the script called for a good many 
cows, but no calves. I suggested that logically, 
if Blackie was helping Dony, he’d stand at 
the gate to see that the cows left the pen 
and the calves stayed inside. 

“Calves?” all three men said, and looked 
utterly blank. 

And I'd give two weeks off the tail-end of 
my life to have a recording of the ensuing 
conversation as I explained about our milking 
customs. I, who had exactly one week’s ex- 
perience milking cows before lightning struck 
my cow and killed her—I explained to these 
three Hollywood urbanites that ordinarily our 
cows did not give milk until after they had 
given birth to their calves, and that we only 
milked the cows who gave enough milk to 
feed their calves and have some to spare. 

I went on to explain that we had to put 
the cow with her calf before the cow would 
give down her milk, but that as soon as the 
cow had begun to give the milk down, we 
tied the calf off and milked the cow, leaving 
enough milk for the calf when we had finish- 
ed. After that, I continued, that is, after the 
calf had sucked, we had to separate the cow 
and calf so that the calf didn’t beat us to the 
milk before the next milking time. 

As I talked, the Director made furious 
notes on his copy of the script. He had al- 
ready ordered all props and animals, and now 
he realized he’d have to order calves, too. Out 
of sympathy for him, I told him it wouldn’t 
be necessary to have all those cows and 
calves. (The script seemed to infer eight or 
ten.) I said the country people I knew milked 
anywhere from one to four or five cows— 
that for cost cutting purposes on the picture, 
it wouldn’t actually be necessary for Dony 
to be milking more than one cow. 
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At this point, the Producer’s Assistant 
sagely advised me (his grandmother lived in 
Kansas, which gives him a superior knowledge 
of country life) that he had included that 
many cows because of the bull staked out in 
the pasture. 

From the couch Fred roared: “You put 
that bull there—I didn’t!” 

The Assistant said, “That’s to prepare for 
the line Dony says about the bull thinking as 
much of himself as Blackie does of himself.” 

It’s a moronic line and Dony would never 
have said it, but somehow Fred and I had had 
so much else to fuss over, we hadn’t contest- 
ed it. Finally I realized that the Assistant had 
staked a bull out in the pasture in order to 
get the line in and then had felt he had to 
put a herd of milk cows in the pen to justify 
having the bull. 

So I explained that if the Wallers kept a 
bull, it wasn’t primarily for the milk cows, 
but for their breeding stock which grazed, 
unstaked and unhoused, in the pasture. The 
men were listening so intently that I found 
myself explaining that the Wallers bred their 
milk stock only when a milk cow went dry— 
that is, quit giving milk—because her calf 
was old enough to be weaned. That some- 
times a milk cow would be bred while she 
was still suckling a calf, in order to shorten 
her stage of nonproduction as far as milk was 
concerned. 

I paused for breath, but the men were 
waiting for me to go on and I[ almost launch- 
ed into a lecture on the breeding of cattle, 
genetics, the various breeds, and methods. I 
was stopped only by my own ignorance on 
the subject and the fact that it did begin to 
seem irrelevant to the work at hand. 

Their kitchen scene I won’t dwell on. But 
their inference was that Amy Waller was to 
have cooked this unplucked gobbler for 
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breakfast in the length of time it took Blackie 
and Dony to have their conversation out in 
the cow pen and walk the cows down to the 
staked bull and come back to wash in separ- 
ate washbasins in time for breakfast. 

I explained that a small tub of water would 
have to have been brought to a boil over a 
wood cookstove before Amy Waller could 
even scald the turkey for plucking. That the 
plucking might not take Amy more than 
twenty minutes, but that it would take me 
the better part of an hour. That after the 
turkey was cleaned and dressed and in the 
oven, it would still take anywhere from four 
to eight hours to bake him. It caused them no 
little time and aggravation to shift that scene 
around to any credible but shootable script. 

At any rate, we spent all day Sunday iron- 
ing out that kind of detail, and a grueling day 
it was, too. We didn’t get near the ending of 
the script, which combines Gunsmoke with 
Stella Dallas. 

The thing that has made Fred (and me) so 
heartsick is that in order to give Fabian from 
six to eight numbers, almost all the hunting 
scenes have been cut—and what hasn’t been 
cut has been butchered. They make no secret 
of the fact that the movie is little more than 
a vehicle with which to launch Fabian’s 
screen career. Fred has nothing against Fa- 
bian, but is deeply hurt that his proudest 
work was not given sympathetic filming. It 
could have been done with the skill and ap- 
preciation that went into the filming of The 
Yearling. 

Well, as Tom Lea said, when you go to 
Hollywood you have to know you're going 
there for the money and forget about every- 
thing else. Said just to remind Fred the 
Hound Dog Man money will help pay for 
the place we’re buying on the Llano River. 
And I guess he’s right. 
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Delta Hunt 


FLOYD C. WATKINS 


OXFORD, MiISssIssiPP1, the home of William 
Faulkner, has become literary holy ground, 
like Stratford or Tom Wolfe’s Asheville or 
the homes of famous authors to which so 
many little journeys are made by sentimental 
and sometimes scholarly tourists. The in- 
tellectual and the curious go to Oxford and 
Lafayette County, thinking in terms of Jef- 
ferson and Yoknapatawpha County; they look 
for parallels and comparisons, for living ex- 
amples of the heroism, poetry, and depravity 
they have heard about in Faulkner’s books. Re- 
fusing to believe the legends of Faulkner’s 
silence and shyness, they drive by his home, 
leaning out the car windows for a closer stare, 
and call him up on the telephone to request 
interviews. It is hard to understand that 
Faulkner values privacy more than adoration. 

The people of Mississippi are different. 
They have not been responsible for Faulkner’s 
fame, but they have no objections to it. They 
know William Faulkner, and sometimes they 
call him Bill; often they accept his idio- 
syncrasies quicker than outsiders can. He is, 
they say, a good host, who is likely not to 
speak on the streets of Oxford to his guests 
of the night before. Faulkner’s neighbors are 
not shy; they have nothing to hide, no re- 
luctance to talk with polite outsiders. The 
scholar can ask his questions, take notes in 
his little black book; and they will answer 
and keep on talking. The tourist is puzzled 
by country kindness, and they are still talk- 
ing when he breaks away and leaves. 

In 1957 I was in Oxford, waiting at a 
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garage to have my car repaired, when a tall 
lean farmer drove up in a pickup truck. Some 
talk later, I asked, “Do you know Bill 
Faulkner?” 

He quietly glanced at my Georgia license; 
perhaps he felt he could talk with some free- 
dom. 

“You know,” he said, “it must take a 
peculiar feller to be a writer. He’s one of the 
ignorantest men I ever seen.” 

““How do you mean?” 

“Why, Faulkner’ll say, “What's that?’” 
(Dramatically he points at the ground.) 

“Why, it’s a hickor nut.’ 

“Where do you reckon it come from?’ ” 

“And you tell him, “Why, it come from 


that tree up there.’” (Pointing at the ima- 
ginary tree.) 

Then there was Sanctuary and Uncle Bud 
Miller, patriarch of Faulkner’s hunting com- 
panions. After talking a while, I asked him 
whether he had ever read Sanctuary, and since 
he had not, I told him the story of the mis- 
used corncob and asked him whether any- 
thing like that ever happened in Mississippi. 
He answered with literary criticism: “No, 
and you know what, they’s just a world of 
people who enjoy reading smut like that, 
too. 
And John Cullen. When Faulkner won the 
Nobel Prize he was on a deer hunt in the 
Delta with Mr. Cullen and other members 
of the camp that has existed about one hun- 
dred years. Hunters come and pass on to the 
happy hunting ground and others are select- 
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ed to take their places. For years John Cullen 
wrote a folksy weekly column for the Oxford 
Eagle. He is a practical joker and a rustic 
backwoods humorist in the tradition of Mark 
Twain and William Faulkner. After the 
Nobel Prize, citizen Cullen wrote a letter to 
the King of Sweden inviting him to go on a 
deer hunt in the Delta and to eat coon and 
collards. ““As His Majesty does not ride nor 
shoot,” the Private Secretary replied, “I am 
afraid He will not enjoy your planned deer 
hunting party in Mississippi, but sends you 
nevertheless His thanks for your kind thought 
and His best wishes for the new year.” 

Several times during the summer of 1957 
I rode far out into the county from Oxford 
to the old frame house where John Cullen is 
the caretaker of a farm and the forest sur- 
rounding it. He grows vegetables, mainly to- 
matoes, as a sideline. But most of the time he 
talks, jokes, and enjoys life. We talked of 
Faulkner’s stories which John had read, 
Faulkner’s moral view of life in Yoknapa- 
tawpha County, his attitude toward Negroes; 
and we talked of John’s adventures, includ- 
ing his part in the lynching bee that served 
as one germinal source for the story of Joe 
Christmas in Light in August. John tenta- 
tively invited me to go on one of the annual 
deer hunts. 

A year later at Thanksgiving the chance 
came at last. 

So I bought some army brogans, paid 
twenty cents apiece for some rifled shotgun 
slugs I never expected to use, borrowed my 
son’s sleeping bag which the Cub Scouts 
helped to buy from army surplus, and started 
the long trip to Mississippi and my own little 
journey to the hunting grounds of the most 
famous living American author. First I went 
to Vicksburg, where I planned to buy that 
expensive $25.25 out-of-state hunting license 
to enable me legally to look for deer that I 
expected never to see. After lunch at a modern 
drive-in perched on the high banks of the 
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Mississippi River (pork barbecue, of course, 
instead of the historical mule meat of the 
ravenous past), I learned that six places in 
Vicksburg had no out-of-state licenses, and 
as a last hope I tried the sheriff’s office. When 
the young lady hung up the telephone after 
the long conversation with a relative or 
neighbor, she told me that the sheriff too had 
sold out of licenses. She talked in a voice as 
slow-moving as a Mississippi catfish, as plea- 
sant as a steady wind in pine trees. Gracious- 
ly, she called every seller of hunting licenses 
in the county. None. So I had driven six 
hundred miles to hunt deer, offered the twen- 
ty-five dollars for a license, and encountered 
a kindly bureaucracy. 


I HAVE never been one to hunt out game 
wardens, but that was the last chance. So I 
started thirty-five miles or so up the Missis- 
sippi River, across the Yazoo River, to the 
one-store town of Onward, hunting for the 
two local game wardens. Red caps and red 
shirts and deer hunters covered the highways, 
everybody and his brother hunting for deer 
in season. But the game wardens were in the 
woods hunting for the deer hunters—open 
season on illegal hunters. So I went on to 
camp on Steel Bayou—or started to. Moun- 
taineer that I am, I thought a bayou was a 
sort of cove, but it’s a drainage basin—big as 
a small county. I lost my way, people told 
me the wrong directions, and an hour later I 
finally arrived at the right dirt roads and 
jolted down the black-loamed bottom on a 
field road, passing one camp after another, 
leaving civilization behind—that part of it 
which cannot be brought to a deer camp. At 
last I was in the Delta, the Big Bottom, the 
Big Woods—the happy hunting grounds of 
John Cullen, William Faulkner, and thou- 
sands of other red-hatted Mississippians. 

At last a rectangular galvanized tin hut, 
half surrounded by pickup trucks and jeeps; 
and I was in camp. Rawboned John Cullen 
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was stomping around outside, looking for 
that last gallon jug of home-brewed wine of 
the five he had tenderly prepared against the 
week of the big hunt. Them damn Outlaws 
(John’s term for Mack and Sherman Ward- 
law) had stolen his last jug of wine. After 
greetings and introductions to the Outlaws 
and the other deer hunters, John showed me 
his potlicker and terrapin dogs. Best damn 
race they ever ran was after a land terrapin, 
one of their critics said. The hounds have that 
lean and hungry look of old-time Georgia 
rabbit dogs and fox hounds. They are pot- 
lickers, John said, because, with them around, 
you don’t need to wash the dishes. Let the 
dogs lick them clean. John Cullen’s scrawny 
and mangy bitch, he said, is the best deer dog 
of them all. 

The tin hut was a man’s world—sixteen 
bunks around the walls, a kitchen at one end, 
and some luxury: electric lights, a refrigera- 
tor to keep the beer and the deer meat cool, a 
gas stove, and a male Negro cook. Another 
intruder was in the camp, Loren Davidson, 
instructor in English, Ohio University, damn- 
yankee, born in Pennsylvania. He openly 
took notes, recording every tale and remark 
for a study of Faulkner. Scholarship in a 
deer camp. These Mississippians, Faulkner’s 
friends who have not read his works, did not 
know what Loren was writing and didn’t 
give a damn. They are natural beyond all 
sophistication. Six times before bedtime men 
came by looking for lost dogs: You fellers 
seen a old Walker hound? Or maybe it’s a 
big yeller dog, or any lost beagles. Somebody 
saw one like that this morning, or they was 
two beagles like that at the next camp down 
the Bayou. It’s a man’s world—or a boy’s. 
The Outlaws (the word is a term of crass af- 
fection) entertained the camp for the heckuv- 
it by blowing their hunting horns; ready 
for the hunt, the dogs barked in resonant and 
stentorian hound music. Somebody brought a 
circulator heater to heat the hut, but it was 
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made for a civilized home. They toted it out 
hot, and brought in a stove made from an 
oil barrel. It kept the place warm. 

Supper was venison, breaded and South- 
ern fried, a buck killed by Mack Wardlaw on 
the first day of the hunt. Venison tastes like 
steak, but rich with a wild and untamed 
taste. In the old days men set up a pot and 
kept it boiling for a week, throwing in more 
coon and possum and deer to cook and pulling 
out some to eat. Duncan Hines would not 
praise the china and silver, but the cooking 
was good. Cleaner than Greasy Joe’s. Then 
came the two-bit limit poker game, and they 
invited me to play. I won $3.75, and it was 
time to go to the game warden’s again for 
the hunting license. 

As I bumped and swayed through deep 
holes in the black silt and sometimes took a 
new bushy detour around them, John Cullen 
talked. There’s a helluva lot of people in 
these camps, he said, for the few deer hunters 
on stands. These are good roads for Missis- 
sippi. Once his father as a practical joke help- 
ed to steal the turkeys of the president of the 
University of Mississippi. The good president 
caught John’s father up a peach tree; the 
boys who were with Cullen got away, gradu- 
ated, and later became prominent men in Mis- 
sissippi; Cullen was expelled. He became a 
marshal. He never got after anybody for little 
things like having a good time, making whis- 
key, or burning a marshal. Now if somebody 
burned half a marshal, that might make him 
mad. John once took part in an ignorance 
contest and won the state championship in 
Mississippi. He then competed with a man 
from Florida until three in the morning, and 
no one won because neither one ever answered 
a question. Trouble with the fellers asking the 
questions was none of them knew how to 
make a scientific ignorance test. For three 
years in a row John proudly won the bull- 
shooters’ contest in the camp. 

By this time we were out of the big mud, 
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on the highway, and at the game warden’s 
house. But he had no licenses. At last Mis- 
sissippi kindness prevailed over red tape and 
bureaucracy. He called the chief warden in 
the state capital at Jackson, and with his 
permission took my twenty-five dollars and 
wrote out a receipt, making me informally a 
legitimate Mississippi big game hunter. As I 
drove, John Cullen talked. Maybe I was 
foolish, they told me, for taking my car into 
camp. Come rain, and I would never get it 
out of the black mud. 


BACK IN CAMP, I played poker again and look- 
ed around. This was a literary camp besides 
its affiliation with Mr. Faulkner. Five maga- 
zines were strewn about: Field and Stream, 
Man’s Illustrated, Man’s Action, Police Drag- 
net, and Inside Detective. Four cartons of 
individual boxes of Variety Cereal were 
propped on the 2 x 4 rafter in the kitchen 
end of the hut—none opened yet. Loren 
Davidson was asking questions and taking 
notes. Bill Evans, a rather lean-faced elderly 
man with a nose and chin that nearly touch- 
ed when he ate an apple, joined the game, 
and I asked him if Bill Faulkner plays poker. 
He does, Mr. Evans said. He plays poker like 
he does everything else—he works at it. 
Bedtime came, and some of the men took 
off their clothes before getting in their sleep- 
ing bags. Some didn’t. Talking, John Cullen 
addressed the group in general. You damn 
people that want to go to sleep, just go to 
sleep and don’t be fussing at us for keeping 
you awake. The night before Sherman Ward- 
law and John Cullen had kept the others 
awake with a long discussion of the possibility 
of catching a deer with a hula hoop. Forty 
years ago members of the camp used to kill 
bears. Nearly every old man John Cullen saw 
when he was a boy had killed a bear (or bar) 
by knifing him in the ribs while the bear 
hugged him. Over sixty years ago one hunter 
in the camp slipped up behind a bear while 
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he was treed by the dogs and killed him with 
a knife much as Boon Hogganbeck in “The 
Bear” flung himself astride old Ben, “his legs 
locked around the bear’s belly, his left arm 
under the bear’s throat where Lion clung, and 
[Isaac saw] the glint of the knife as it rose 
and fell.” 

Quiet at last. I slept sound until the fire 
went out in the oil barrel, and I got cold 
even with all my clothes on in the Cub Scout 
sleeping bag with another blanket over me. 

In the morning the cold, the sound of 
building a fire, and the wild game smell of 
broiling venison woke me early. A_ fast 
breakfast, and a moment later I was in a 
pickup dodging bushes as they flapped back 
over the cab, trying to keep some balance 
despite the sways and bumps, and heading 
for a deer stand. Two miles or so in the 
woods, they stopped where a path crossed the 
improvised road, showed me my stand by an 
enormous log one hundred yards from the 
truck, and told me that three out of one 
hundred deer hunters see a deer on a hunt and 
that they are the still and quiet ones. The 
sound of the truck bumped farther into the 
woods. It was 6:45 and the coldest day of the 
winter. Silence. Then the sounds of the 
woods again, various intricate long double e¢ 
sounds of the birds. It was a long way from 
civilization and the students’ papers I was 
supposed to grade. Twigs snapped. The wild- 
erness was not quiet. I had expected mono- 
tony, but it was not dull. The wait for the 
unexpected deer was cold. Far in the dis- 
tance sounded the horns, men’s voices, and 
the dogs. Mack Wardlaw had begun the 
drive. 

Tall pin oaks dominated the forest. Water 
oaks, we call them at home. They were 
green, suggesting the tropical South in an 
actual northern cold. Crackling small sounds 
almost startled me. A good hunter sees more 
deer slipping through the forest than he sees 
crashing away from the dogs. But I am not 
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a good hunter. Forty years since the camp 
killed a bear, yet Faulkner’s old Ben himself 
reeled on that crippled foot always in hearing, 
never in sight. Old Ben was in my mind, as 
he was first in Faulkner’s. Despite the spell 
of the wilderness, I suddenly knew that there 
is one hunting for the bear of reality and 
another hunting in the creative imagination. 
Maybe Faulkner himself never saw such a 
bear. Those who read the book hunt a dif- 
ferent kind of reality from that found in the 
Big Bottom. 

Uncle Bud Miller, eighty years old, on his 
sixtieth hunt in the camp, waited on stand 
back close to the camp. For all he knew on 
his last stand, knowing old Ben cannot come 
back, hoping for one more deer. John Cullen, 
practical joker, hunter for fifty years, waited 
on the stand with a hunter from Ohio Uni- 
versity, armed with a camera. Maybe they 
saw as much as Faulkner. They can tell it, 
but they do not write. John and Uncle Bud 
and Faulkner were first and natural. I ima- 
gined too hard. Unworthy. The wilderness 
was not strange and remote. Except for the 
car tracks in the sticky black loam, this was 
still the virgin frontier. I was the strange 
one. 

The dogs came closer. The sound of their 
barking was mystical sweet music. A slow- 
timed woodpecker’s tapping reminded me of 
how the woodpeckers hushed when old Ben 
was near. I shifted from one cold foot to 
another and wondered how much noise a good 
hunter makes. Colder. Mack Wardlaw and 
the dogs came by. I joined them to walk and 
get warm. A moment of excitement when 
the dogs jumped something. But it circled 
soon, and the dogs knew that it was a rabbit. 
They quit the trail. Mack had killed his deer, 
and it was so cold that he went back to camp. 
I went back down the road to my stand, and 
the dogs crossed the road two hundred or so 
yards behind me, running a deer. Missed see- 


ing that one. 
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10:45. 1 walked back to camp. For a time 
I had forgotten civilization and the papers I 
had to grade. I had heard the dogs running, 
and I had stood on a stand, but I had seen no 
deer. Some of the men had. Bill Evans said he 
saw the bluest durn deer he ever seen. A 
big doe came and stood for a while close to 
Lucky Pettus, so close to him, he said, that 
it coulda stepped on his foot. He didn’t 
shoot. Lucky, Uncle Bud said, has killed 
nearly every deer he ever shot at. Uncle Bud 
said Lucky is true blue. Some of these fellers 
would leave you in the woods, but if you got 
stuck, Lucky would get you out. 


BROILED VENISON again for dinner, and the 
talk went on. I took furtive notes, feeling 
guilty, as if I were slipping something over. 
But they didn’t mind, and I wondered why. 
The talk turned to Faulkner, whose fame they 
don’t comprehend. Four years before, they had 
been camped in a tent, and Faulkner read for 
hours. He would rub his eyes, fill his pipe, 
get a drink of whiskey, and read some more. 
Once Faulkner told Uncle Bud he didn’t like 
as much profanity as went on in camp, and 
he doesn’t like dirty stories. Faulkner doesn’t 
drink much now. Twenty years ago he didn’t 
know when he got to the camp and when he 
left. Once long ago they had to take him 
out in a motorboat. His eyes rolled back in 
his head, and the doctor said he’da died if 
they hadn’t brought him out. One man had 
heard it said that Faulkner goes upstairs to 
write his books and gets as drunk as a piss 
ant. 

Faulkner’s a good hunter. He would go 
coon hunting by himself with a flashlight if 
nobody’d go with him. If you saw him up 
town, you'd think he was the biggest snob 
they ever was. He’ll go his part. If somebody 
wanted to buy fifteen dollars’ worth of hen- 
manure, he’d put up his five dollars. He’s a 
good sport too. The only doe they remember 


William ever killing was one time when he 
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missed a buck. Next day a doe came by and 
he just decided to see if he could hit it. He 
did. 

It was cold and cloudy, and we didn’t go 
hunting in the afternoon. Mr. Evans said it’s 
so cloudy you could stick your finger up and 
the water would begin to pour out of the 
heavens. Football game on the radio. The 
shrill screams of the announcer sounded ir- 
relevant. 

I asked if they’ve read Faulkner’s books. 
Mr. Evans had read four or five. Ain’t no- 
thing to em. They’s a little more to Intruder 
in the Dust, in which he acted when it was 
filmed in Oxford. Lucky Pettus had read a 
few. They’re hard to read. You have to keep 
your mind on it to get the story. Sherman 
Wardlaw started Intruder in the Dust, but 
didn’t have time to finish it. Bill Evans told 
him hell, he had time. It don’t take time. It 
just takes guts. 

A game warden came, checked licenses. 
Loren Davidson madly took flashbulb pic- 
tures; he had no hunting license. Rodney had 
passed out, but he got up while the warden 
was there. He had to relieve himself. He fell 
over the poker table, made a wild running 
blind stagger at a couple of bunks, and 
somebody helped him out. Like the aged 
Uncle Ike McCaslin in “Delta Autumn,” 
Uncle Bud had been lying in bed since noon, 
resting his swollen feet. He planned to rest 
his tired body in bed until the next morning 
when he would go to his near-by stand, hop- 
ing for one last deer. Sixty years without 
missing the annual hunt. 

The camp has its history and folklore. The 
stories started again. Once there was a rail- 
road that ran into the Big Woods where their 
camp was. All it hauled was lumber and 
whiskey. Ike McCaslin and Boon Hoggan- 
beck rode such a log train in “The Bear.” 
These men hunted on the line. They never 
rode the train, though it probably would have 
carried passengers as a favor. Old Ben was old 
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Reelfoot, most likely. They said he was the 
last bear killed by the camp. He reeled be- 
cause of his crippled foot, put his heel down 
and turned his toes in his track. 

The camp started around a hundred years 
ago. But then they killed does and all kinds 
of deer. The hunters moved from the north 
around Oxford, following the game, moved 
on to Batesville, west toward the Big River 
and south toward the Gulf. By 1938-39 
(when Faulkner was writing Go Down, 
Moses) they were close to Onward, not far 
above Vicksburg, hunting east of Highway 
61. For five or six years they hunted on the 
Big Sunflower River. Now they camp west 
of 61, near Onward on Steel Bayou, in a tract 
of 82,000 acres. This camp owns 40 acres 
bought from an old nigger woman. Some day 
they will move the camp again. Bill Evans 
and some of the others plan to drop out of 
the camp when they have to move it again. 

The government moves behind them, re- 
stocking the deer when the game is all kill- 
ed. Now there are more deer around Oxford 
than there are where the hunting camp is. 
But men cannot hunt those deer with dogs, 
and the sound of the dogs is a part of the 
hunt. John Cullen likes to hear the sound of 
the dogs, but he would rather hunt without 
em like the old Indians. With dogs, it’s not 
so much a man knowing the woods and the 
ways of the animals. 

Then they told me about the old-time 
hunters in the camp. Phil Stone (to whom 
Faulkner dedicated The Hamlet and The 
Town) never came on the hunt. He killed a 
little old bear once—it was about like a little 
old shoat. The dogs probably had it killed 
anyway before he shot it. Paul Rainey was 
a big hunter. He had a great big yeller dog 
(like Lion?), and a little old long wirehaired 
airedale terrier. He had driving paths cut 
around the canebrakes, and he would send 
three niggers with voices like cally-Opes in 
the canebrake. Killed off the game fast. 
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Rainey never married. When he got tired of 
women, he let em go. He made a lota money 
off Coca-Cola. One woman sued him for 
breach of promise right before he went on a 
big game hunt in Africa. It was reported that 
he died on a ship, but some doubt it, think 
he was escaping the lawsuit some way. 

Uncle Bud was still in bed, resting up to 
make one of his last hunts, hoping to kill one 
more buck. He had killed his part of the 
deer, but now he was as old as Ike McCaslin, 
who stays in camp all day in “Delta 
Autumn.” Somebody asked John Cullen if it 
would be cold in the morning. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “I ain’t got a durn thing to 
do with it.” 

It was cold before morning. I woke up, 
went outside for wood, built up the fire, and 
hunted more cover. It was raining. Erratic 
springlike showers rattled on the tin roof. 
Now I couldn’t get my car out. I asked 
Uncle Bud if I ought to try to get out dur- 
ing the night, and he said I better wait till 
morning. 

But in the morning I waited till later to 
drive out, rode again in the pickup truck, 
dodged the sapling limbs, waited at the same 
stand in the abandoned solitude of the woods. 
6:45 again. Mack Wardlaw began his drive 
from camp, and I heard the horns and the 
dogs. The woodpecker’s raps seemed to in- 
crease the silence. An enormous hawk sailed 
overhead in the rain. It was colder than the 
day before. I pulled my coat over my head, 
and the showers drummed on it like rain on 
a loud tin roof. I considered a fire. Two ducks 
flew overhead, heading for a warmer South. 
I dug damp leaves and twigs from under an 


old log. It almost burned. Went out. I was 
no woodsman. At 8:45 a jeep came by, and 
I welcomed the chance to go to camp. Two 
hours on the stand. Soon, all the hunters 
came in. The weather was for the deer only. 

More stories, more jokes, more poker, more 
whiskey. More biscuits and venison. John 
Cullen again hunted his gallon of homemade 
wine, again to no avail. I went fishing in the 
creek behind the hut and caught a six-inch 
bass. After supper I had to leave before dark, 
and they told me Mississippi Delta gumbo is 
harder to drive in than Georgia’s red clay. I 
said goodbye in a hurry. Mack Wardlaw rode 
in my car to show me the road, and I follow- 
ed a pickup truck with mud tires. Mack told 
me to gun it when I hit a hole. The truck 
went slow through the first holes, and I 
gunned it so fast that I almost caught up 
with the truck and clods of the gluelike dirt 
plopped on the windshield and the car. The 
front wheels got in the ruts to the right, the 
rear wheels in ruts to the left. I gunned it 
too much, and Mack hollered Whoa but I hit 
the tree anyway. I spun and rocked the car 
out of this hole with no help from the truck. 
But I stuck in the next one, and they pulled 
me out. Two miles later I was on a graveled 
road. I lost to one mudhole and beat the 
others. Pretty good. 

At parting I got sentimental: “You fellers 
showed me one reason why William Faulk- 
ner is a good writer. He has good people to 
write about.” 

“Thanks. Come back next year.” 

try to.” 

So I headed back to civilization and nos- 
talgia for the ways of the wilderness. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 
author would not be heard from; that is, not 
until after a quarter of a century, when 
failure could become a footnote to their 
memoirs of wide successes. 

We of the press cry out for more of it. 
Anything that might downgrade reviewing 
from verdict to hearty discussion would please 
the critics. No critic of maturity craves life 
or death power in the theater or supreme 
arbitrament of the public taste. 

It is interesting to note that the mildest and 
most mannerly of the Broadway theater re- 
viewers, Brooks Atkinson, is also the most in- 
fluential. When it came to a crisis, the an- 
nouncement of his retirement next Septem- 
ber 1, the lamentation was general. Admissions 
of Atkinson’s power over the box office never 
have been food for his ego but a blushing 
embarrassment. He couldn’t help it, though, 
that his discernment, his liberal and refined 
taste, and a generosity of feeling, not to say 
compassion, for the theatrical professional, 
caused him to spank more in sorrow than in 
anger, or to stipulate his reservations in 
sentences of grace and good will. It has been 
this approach, reflective of the man as well 
as the scholar, that earned so much public 
faith and confidence. We have met men who, 
like the smokers of a brand of cigarettes, pro- 
fess to think for themselves. They go with 
Atkinson “not as much” or “a little less,” 
but seldom disagree. The secret is that he is 
almost always right. 

The habitat of the unbridled critic is the 
college campus, although he may also show 
up like a red rash in a youthful community 
freshly flexing big-city muscles. The col- 
legian, however, is usually at that point of 
development where he is displeased with the 
world and glories in iconoclasm. Writing for 
his campus daily he may very well assert 
that Hamlet is a bore of faulty theatrical 
structure and that John Gielgud, imported 
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to appear with a student cast, was shamed by 
his company. 

We admit that student critics sometimes 
go into professional criticism without aging 
their high gloss. The glitter is sometimes at- 
tractive in fiercely competitive newspaper 
situations or in periodicals yearning for at- 
tention. A kick in the shins, while of doubt- 
ful social value, cannot be ignored. 

The untempered critic or reviewer is a case 
of arrested adolescence compounded with 
self-anointment for taste and wisdom. He 
has short life on the daily press, where he 
neglects his most important reportorial func- 
tion. If he is sagacious and witty he may lodge 
in the periodical press for provocative values. 

The influence of drama, music, and even 
art critics was extended with the expansion 
of mass media. Most criticism at the dawn of 
the nineteenth century was devoted to the 
vehicle itself, the play or the music, which 
was fermenting. The romantic era, however, 
was wresting the arts from classical format. 
Writers apparently assumed that the per- 
formers had every reason to be in their 
places. Were they not persons of accomplish- 
ment, they could not speak their pieces in the 
first place, or sing or play their notes. 

Critics discerned differences in performers, 
since those differences existed. Discussion of 
them generally ranged into description of 
unusual qualities. Criticism rarely questioned 
competence or suitability. An effect of this 
was to produce a legend of a golden age which 
continues to distort the viewpoint of today. 
That these actors, singers, and instrumental- 
ists were living and breathing human beings, 
subject to calls of nature or ravages of time, 
was not the image left. The annals have per- 
petuated the view of paragons. 

Earliest reviews of the late Enrico Caruso, 
for example, sized him up in comparison with 
Brignoli, Mario, and Jean de Reszke. It could 
have been demonstrated that none of Caruso’s 
critics could have had detailed knowledge of 
Mario and Brignoli, or more than youthful 
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acquaintance with an aging De Reszke. 
Metropolitan Opera tenors are still measured 
against Caruso by critics who never heard 
Caruso, who died in 1921. Caruso left behind 
many recordings, most of them at the sped-up 
level that suggested a brightness of voice 
which was never his characteristic. This is 
not to say that he was poorly endowed or 
undeserving of his idolatry. The voice was 
thick and baritonal with a tenor range. It 
produced glorious golden sound. He sang with 
a compelling fervor and intensity. From an 
indifferent actor, of little training or literary 
background, he developed into, if not a great 
actor in the De Reszke sense, at least a good 
one for the dramatic demands of Eleazar in 
La Juive, Jean of Leyden in Le Prophéte, and 
Samson in Samson et Dalila. 

Caruso was incongruously the paisano in 
appearance and never believable visually or 
histrionically in the romantic roles usually 
falling to the tenor. Since his audiences mere- 
ly asked voice and more voice, they were 
happy. 

Caruso’s career, like most careers, was a 
chemistry in which time and place were 
mixed with person. He had rivals, notably 
Beniamino Gigli, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, and 
Manuel Salazar in America, and Giuseppe 
Anselmi in Italy. Gigli at the outset of his 
career and several others strove for the Caruso 
timbre and imitated his faults. These were 
many, but Caruso somehow turned them into 
virtues. 
voice would have 
thrown out students so afflicted. The ad libi- 
tum tempos, the glottis attacks, the overuse 
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of the sob, the wide-open tone production 
sounded well from Caruso and from Caruso 
only. 

After a decade or more of headshaking the 
critics gave up and accepted Caruso. Today 
they incline to hallow his memory. Few think 
it out that if Caruso were to arrive at the 
Metropolitan Opera in the fall of 1960 he 
could not be Caruso. Audience requirements 
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as to suavity of production, musicality, and 
plausibility of stage appearance have grown 
more insistent. 

This is a symptom of changing styles, 
which have come into the theater, opera 
houses, and concert halls. 

Twenty years ago the academic beauty, the 
glamour-girl, the magazine cover girl was 
the ideal of motion picture fans. Today a 
Norma Madeleine Carroll 
wouldn’t have a screen chance except as an 


Shearer or a 


inconspicuous siren. The biggest feminine star 
on the current screen is a “mugg,” funny- 
faced Shirley MacLaine, who is much nearer 
the image of a sister or the girl you started 
dating at fourteen. 

Typification and good ensemble playing 
are the vogue, production and direction the 
more conscious factors. The public, from 
grand opera patrons to motion picture reg- 
ulars, ask less frequently “Who is in it?” 
than “Who staged (directed) it?” 

Let these examples serve to symbolize the 
more universal values of the stage arts. Time 
and place also are factors everywhere outside, 
perhaps, the cruel metropolis, New York. 
New York critics alone face spurious promo- 
tions in the entertainment arts: operas, con- 
certs, plays, and even movies that deserve 
their righteous indignation. 

Elsewhere the critic rarely encounters such 
opportunities for verbal trenchancy. His at- 
tractions are handpicked and pretested, rang- 
ing from pretty good to excellent. They are 
fewer in number and usually presented by 
managements that cannot afford failures. If 
the conscientious critic gets the reputation for 
being “soft” it is because he has very little 
to get tough about. 

In this period of an inflationary American 
economy, all critics must respect the atmos- 
phere of their communities. Not even New 
York is immune to this. Its press, with credit, 
has realized a certain responsibility. Until 
Lincoln Center or something else comes along, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Carnegie Hall, 
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City Center, and the Town Hall will have 
to do. The obsolete architecture and other 
shortcomings, which were once the favorite 
themes of a more brittle press age, are not 
belabored. This is the better criticism even if 
sunnier and, therefore, less arresting. For it is 
still possible to enjoy good opera at the 
Metropolitan, to hear good concerts at Car- 
negie. 

A teacher on a log and a student on the 
other end are said to be all that is necessary 
for thorough and inspiring pedagogy. Often 
this is all the facility pedagogy has, even in 
colleges with million-dollar gymnasiums and 
forty-thousand-seat stadiums. Magic in the 
entertainment arts can convert anything into 
a suitable theater and does. Stress on facili- 
ties, therefore, begs the question. Develop- 
ment of art to use facilities might profitably 
be the focus of attention if not the first de- 
mand. 

Some of the best theater we ever witnessed 
was staged in a barn theater of Dallas. The 
director was a veteran elocution teacher, as- 
sumed to be more conditioned to women’s 
literary clubs than to the footlights. Her 
playhouse, in which audiences were seated on 
gaily repainted wooden park benches, was 
remodeled, redecorated by actors between re- 
hearsals. Standard lighting equipment was 
nil. The old girl used tinted bulbs from the 
five-and-ten, reflected by stew pans. If the 
desired tint could not be found she painted a 
plain 100-watt globe. Her plays were good 
literature, the acting fluent, the style con- 
sistent, the scenery superb; and the lighting 
had a “sculptural” quality that antedated 
Broadway’s. Would-be playmakers today ask 
where they can get a $500,000 playhouse, 
fully equipped, in which they might display 
their talents, if any. 

For years a municipal art museum staged 
exhibitions but never labeled the pictures. 
The visitors never learned about titles, artists, 
and dates. The director’s excuse was that the 
museum lacked a standard labeling machine— 
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really a typewriter with letters that look like 
print. A disgusted volunteer worker started 
labeling the canvases on file cards typed by 
any old machine and affixed by thumb tacks. 
Somehow this episode always has illustrated to 
us the difference between substance and sha- 
dow in the arts. 

It is better for all communities to have a 
try at artistic expression than to have none 
at all. The best play production, the finest 
concert singers, and the most polished sym- 
phonism may be beyond the purses. Still the 
“good” is not always the most costly. Ama- 
teurs may undertake it at first and one should 
not be surprised if they acquire a high order 
of slickness and proficiency with a little ex- 
perience. 

The point of these random observations is 
that local criticism should not produce an 
uncongenial atmosphere for the best art life 
a community can afford. In the scale of 
things this art can be very good and stimula- 
ting. Reminders that it isn’t or shouldn’t be 
first-class constitute a snobbishness that the 
status-seekers now exploit. Isaac Stern sounds 
better in the Salle Pleyel, Paris, than in the 
Purling Brook High School Auditorium with 
the same violin, same program, same accom- 
panist, and the same desire to please. 

Among today’s concert singers is a young 
contralto with the strongest, juiciest, and 
most extensive voice since Schumann-Heink. 
She is also a first-class vocalist. As an inter- 
preter of recital literature she hasn’t the 
finesse or, indeed, the knowledge of others. 
Most specialists in the art song have mediocre 
voices and can’t make careers in opera or 
oratorio. Both reviewers of a two-newspaper 
city had the same estimate. The voice was 
wonderful, even thrilling. German lieder had 
been sung with more expression and less rote. 
The amplitude of the voice made the lieder 
enjoyable. One critic, having said this, went 
on to report the splendors of the vocalism, 
the singer’s conspicuous physical charms, and 
the manifest appreciation of the audience. 
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The other took each song apart to tell what 
the singer did not do. The critiques told us 
more about the critics than about the con- 
tralto. 


Criticism today is a necessity, if only to 
fulfil a daily newspaper’s function of record- 
ing history every twenty-four hours. It might 
be improved if the critic were occasionally 


called to account as he calls the actor or 
musical artist to account. Therefore let the 
artist talk back. 


Reviews of Books 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE X 

Half a dozen pages at the beginning of the 
book should be mentioned, for they are im- 
portant out of all proportion to their length. 
They hold a very moving foreword, a memoir 
of Bedichek by his close friend J. Frank 
Dobie. 


ON THE WEST sipE of the Rio Grande, about 
thirty miles southwest of Santa Fe, is Cochiti 
pueblo, a village of three or four hundred 
people, the farthest north of the Keresan 
pueblos. It has been on its present site for at 
least seven hundred years. Now, in his Co- 
chiti, Charles H. Lange has gone very far to- 
ward compressing the entire life of this pueblo 
between book covers. 

In Cochiti one finds the great assemblage of 
facts required for such a picture of an 
ancient culture as it has been affected by the 
changes taking place in its human environ- 
ment—facts about lands and their ownership, 
water rights, farming techniques, food, crafts 
and occupations, political organization, cere- 
monies, social organization, the life cycle of 
the people. But the facts are not simply 
stacked up as on a desk; they form part of an 
image that comes alive. Much of Dr. Lange’s 
research was done during months he spent 
living in the pueblo and securing the co- 
operation of many informants; and it is ap- 
parent that he found the people sympathetic. 
Cochiti is a thoroughly scholarly work of 
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ethnology; it is also an absorbing story of a 
way of life. 

Not the least interesting and valuable parts 
of the book are the appendices, no less than 
forty-four in number. Some are statistical, 
but there are also tales of hunting and witch- 
craft, choreographies and songs of many of 
the pueblo’s dances, a note on Cochiti linguis- 
tics, and detailed descriptions of the many 
figures of the Cochiti ka‘tsina cult. This 
last, in particular, has exceptional importance 
for the pueblo itself, and not simply for 
readers in the world outside. “These data,” 
the author says, 


are highly esoteric so far as non-Pueblo Indi- 
ans are concerned. Despite this fact and cer- 
tain risks involved, these data were given 
voluntarily by several informants in order 
that they might be recorded before becoming 
lost to the tribe. The great majority of the 
descriptions, together with the figures, are 
believed adequate for an accurate and detailed 
reconstruction. 


The same may be said of many of the facts 
recorded in the main body of the book. Thus 
this volume of observations may in its turn 
have an effect on the very life observed, so 
that for future students it will form not only 
an earlier piece of research to be consulted, 
but also part of the data to be studied. This 
sort of reaction, in which a book becomes 
itself part of its subject, is a rare contribu- 
tion, not just to scholarship, but to life as 
well. 


SINCE THE NIGHT of July 14, 1881, when Pat 
Garrett shot Billy the Kid in Pete Maxwell’s 
house in Fort Sumner, the story of the young 
desperado has changed from a matter of 
bloody and sordid fact to a romantic legend. 
Dime novelists cannot be blamed for adding 
to this legend, but “rockingchair historians” 
certainly can, according to Ramon Adams, 
who loves historical truth and is determined 
to restore it in this case. A Fitting Death for 
Billy the Kid is really a fitting death for the 
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many falsities of the legend, as far as Adams 
can provide it. “When we see these so-called 
historians, through the second and third gen- 
eration,” he says, “repeating legends which 
originated in the mind of some dime novelist 
and recording them as fact, it fills a lover of 
truth with resentment.” Out of that resent- 
ment Adams has made a book that, if atten- 
tion is paid to it, should set the record straight 
on points where the truth is known but has 
been ignored. There are other points, of 
course, at which it cannot be known, and 
there Adams concedes the author’s preroga- 
tive to use conjecture or theory “so long as 
the theory advanced is within the realm of 
possibility and is identified as theory.” 

Plain ignorance has been one big element in 
accounts of Billy the Kid, and has produced 
some laughable versions of cowboy customs 
and dress. Exaggeration of fact or actual 
fabrication has been another. Names have 
been misspelled, as was natural enough in a 
time when many people “spelled by ear”; but 
Adams feels that where, in the case of a per- 
son involved in Billy the Kid’s life, the spell- 
ing of at least the most frequently used form 
of a name is known, it should be used. And 
when there were several versions of episodes 
in the Kid’s career, human nature has showed 
itself in the tendency to choose and perpetu- 
ate the wildest. Adams quotes Jack Thorp as 
writing, “The most curious thing about Billy 
is not what he actually was in the flesh, but 
the steps by which his reputation grew so 
that he is now transformed into the kind of 
person the thrill-hungry public imagines him 
to be.” Historians, Adams feels strongly, 
should not act like thrill-hungry kids. And 
his book aims to pull them back from that 
sort of behavior and sit them down to a 
sober perusal of the facts of this one man’s 
life, at least. How people have reacted to 
those facts is another story, with another 
kind of truth, belonging to psychology rather 
than to history. 


Margaret L. Hartley 
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MARK TWAIN INTO FOCUS 
Mark Twain—Howells Letters 


EDITED BY HENRY NASH SMITH 
AND WILLIAM M. GIBSON 


Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 2 vols., $20.00 


Mark Twain and Huck Finn 

BY WALTER BLAIR 

University of California Press, 
Berkeley $7.50 


MARK TWAIN is coming into his own, para- 
doxical as the pronouncement sounds, and 
scholar after scholar has been adding to our 
sense of how wrong we have been about 
America’s favorite man of letters. Mark 
Twain was always popular; both his literature 
and his personality were taken into the homes 
of millions of small boys (and girls, one as- 
sumes), while their parents nodded sage ap- 
proval. H. L. Mencken has somewhere re- 
corded his pleased amazement as a boy when 
confronted with the fact that the books he 
liked most were accepted by adults, and in 
the complacent nostalgia and laughter of 
countless adults the darkness and fury of 
Twain’s works never had a chance to make 
their indelible impression. 

Then, gradually, as we all know, the con- 
tent of Twain’s fiction began to be seen as it 
was. Tom Sawyer, that boyhood idyl, was so 
obviously organized around images of murder 
and rape, of sadistic fantasies of revenge and 
of masochistic revery, of a malevolent super- 
nature, and of anxiety and guilt, that we 
wondered how we could have seen it as made 
up of young innocence and boyhood’s joyous 
hours. The “moral” of Huck Finn, emerging 
when Huck makes up his mind to go to hell 
rather than return Jim to slavery, is so sub- 
versive that the book might well be banned 
from the children’s shelf in Concord today, 
as it was at first for its mere bad language. 
As Lionel Trilling has pointed out, the source 
of all moral standards comes into question if 
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one so pure in our eyes as Huck can see him- 
self as damned, for Huck’s conviction of sin 
comes solely from his society, rather than 
from any absolute authority. And whence, 
then, come our own values? 

The complete force of Twain’s savagery 
burst upon an unsuspecting generation fol- 
lowing publication of Van Wyck Brooks’s The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain in 1920, since which 
event scholars and critics have presented with 
various degrees of thoroughness and insight 
their various senses of what it was that Twain 
was doing, and how, and why. The two gen- 
eral positions taken, until recently, have seen 
Twain, with all his fictional achievements 
finally recognized, as Arnold Bennett’s “Di- 
vine Amateur,” a non-artist who somehow 
managed to produce art, however imperfect, 
because he was driven by the forces either of 
realistic environment or of psychoneurotic 
disturbance. Twain was seen as a helpless 
amanuensis in the grip of a crippled psyche, 
taking dictation from the compulsions and 
guilts suggested by his father’s death when 
Sam was twelve, by his seeming capitulation 
to gentility, and by the other symptoms and 
symbols of a tortured existence. Or, he was 
seen as the reporter, occasionally inept, of a 
rich and sparkling, but varied and so at times 
sordid, environment. The autobiographical 
flavor of his works and his oft-expressed in- 
terest in recording reality served to corro- 
borate this version of his genius. 

Within serious limits, both visions are 
important and true. As with that of every 
writer, Twain’s performance as an artist un- 
questionably bears a relationship to the 
burdens he had 


Twain’s powers of observation, so cunningly 


psychic to carry. Also, 
sharpened when he earned his living as a 
Mississippi pilot, unquestionably enhanced the 
value of his works. The value of the two 
scholarly efforts under review, however, 
hinges on Twain’s status as neither neurotic 


nor reporter. Both the Twain-Howells Letters 
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and Mark Twain and Huck Finn are of wide 
scholarly interest because Mark Twain was a 
professional man of letters and a creative 
artist of the first magnitude. 

Professors Smith and Gibson have brought 
together the forty-one-year correspondence of 
the two friends, including wifely additions, in 
a way that reminds us on every page of just 
how concerned with literary matters Ameri- 
ca’s most influential editor and most popular 
novelist were. Though the two wrote pri- 
marily as friends, and though their letters will 
be of tremendous value to all future biog- 
raphers, the painstaking footnotes, often 
rather more interesting than the mundane 
text being annotated, consistently illuminate 
the problems and preoccupations of the life 
of a professional literary man which were to 
be passed through the fires of imagination and 
annealed into art. Both writers were con- 
cerned with what went on around them, al- 
though the terms of their interest differed. 
Twain worked through the specific adventures 
of his characters toward a revelation of the 
essential components of the human soul. 
Howells used the specific to suggest the gen- 
eral outlines of social levels and, especially in 
his later works, of economic problems. 

Howells, as a “realist” in a programmatic 
sense, held explicitly that the writer had to 
draw on his own experience in order to pre- 
sent what was true to the common life of 
“common” people—that is, to the average of 
life as it was lived. But only in so far as the 
writer’s experience was representative, or, as 
Howells liked to call it, “microcosmic,” could 
it be useful to his art. For Twain, “experi- 
ence” was more subjective, and more sugges- 
tive. Their letters illuminate the central con- 
trast, and even when the two are talking of 
social engagements or personal plans, skilful 
annotation discovers to us significant implica- 
tions to bring to bear on the writers’ writ- 
ing. The Letters will be a welcome and im- 
portant addition to any library, private or 
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otherwise, that serves the needs of one study- 
ing nineteenth-century American literary his- 
tory in any of its phases. 

Professor Blair’s book about a book is at 
once more specific in its concern and more 
general in its appeal. It tells us almost all 
that we would want to know about what 
went into Huck Finn, and it suggests a 
method of approach that has value for future 
critical practice in much the same way as did 
John Livingston Lowes’s The Road to 
Xanadu. “This biography of Huckleberry 


Finn,” says Professor Blair, 


will show many forces transforming actuali- 
ties into fiction which differs greatly from 
them—the author’s fallible memory, his ma- 
nipulation of facts for artistic purposes, his 
sharp recollections of recent experiences and 
emotions, his extraordinarily varied and in- 
fluential reading, his philosophizing about 
moral motivation and the nature of de- 
pravity. 


Professor Blair’s ability to track down the 
reading that Twain had done and his scrupu- 
lous care never to exaggerate claims nor to 
misrepresent contexts deserve our wonder and 
our respect, and the light that his findings 
throw on the text is indeed luminous. As for 
Twain’s “recent experiences and emotions,” 
Professor Blair’s presentation of the life at 
Hartford prior to Huck’s appearance is of a 


fulness and sensitivity that will correct any 


foolish impression of unambivalent bliss. In 
fact, Professor Blair’s treatment of the facts 
of Twain's life in terms of a relationship be- 
tween the life and the art is the most sensitive 
and careful presentation one might wish for. 
Underneath the emphasis on facts—and this 
is a responsible and scholarly book that risks 
few unsupportable conjectures—Professor 
Blair shows us how careful an artist Twain 
could be. His reading of Twain’s revisions is 
solid, and breathtaking in its implications; and 
his discussion of Twain’s conscious develop- 
ment of “literary counterpoint,” whereby one 
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episode upon another merely 


through a juxtaposition of elements, thematic 


comments 


or otherwise, is a lesson in itself on how to pin 
down elusive genius. Anyone armed with this 
biography of a book will be able to read Huck 
Finn with a comprehension and a satisfaction 
hitherto impossible to achieve. 

Twain the artist bids fair to attract .in 
time as much attention as the humorist, the 
storyteller, the realist, and the neurotic have 
attracted. Some very sharp eyes are bringing 
the artist into focus for us right now, and 
we are obliged to Professor Blair for his tele- 
scopic and microscopic visions. 

Pascal Covici, Jr. 


OUR LITERARY HERITAGE 


Literature and the American Tradition 
BY LEON HOWARD 
Doubleday, New York $4.50 


LOOKING upon imaginative literature as “one 
of the richest and most revealing expressions 
of the human mind,” Leon Howard has at- 


tempted to make Literature and the American 
Tradition 


a short history of American literature which 
would be comprehensive and at the same time 
analytic enough to seek out those attitudes of 
mind which controlled the creative imagina- 
tion and helped shape the country’s literature 
toward a recognizable national character. 


He divides his work into four parts: “Back- 
ground and Beginning (1608-1828),” “The 
Achievement (1829-1867),” “The Tradi- 
tion (1868-1929),” and “The Test (1930 
—).” While he has written only 329 pages, 
he packs a great deal of information into 
his survey. 

Such a work to cover the whole of Ameri- 
can literature could have been only a long 
catalogue of the principal writers—and at 
times it seems to be little more than that— 
but when the reader finishes he realizes that 
Howard has developed a concept of our lit- 
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erary heritage along with his accumulation 
of factual information. To Professor Howard, 


literary history is a complicated affair be- 
cause . . . it is concerned with the large sym- 
bols of communication which have value at 
a particular time, with the intangible pat- 
terns of tacit belief and ways of thinking 
which are in the process of creating new 
symbols, and with language, which acquires 
its own symbolic or suggestive value when it 
becomes informed with both thought and the 
power of communication. 

As American writers emerged in the early 
national period, they encountered a difficult 
problem. They could not reject the influences 
from England and Europe; neither could they 
incorporate those borrowed symbols into the 
attitude of mind which had become their 
native heritage. In brief, American authors 
could not interpret the symbols in terms of 
their own experience. In that light Howard 
examines the principal contributors to the 
stream of American literature. 

In his surveys of Faulkner and Hemingway, 
Howard discovers between them “a common 
standard of values which had become tradi- 
tional in American literature—an attitude of 
mind which had developed in the past and 
from which they derived a power not given 
to their contemporaries as they gradually 
realized it in terms of their own experiences.” 
But he does find other examples in the types 
of popular literature that are most distinc- 
tively American. 

Howard concludes that the creative power 
of man will endure and prevail. He traces 
that belief as it developed under Puritan 
orthodoxy, proceeded through the eighteenth 
century to culminate in the Declaration of 
Independence, adapted European symbols into 
something new, and founded an American 
tradition capable of resisting materialism, 
false hopes, and new dogmatisms. Yet so many 
intellectual contexts have gone into the for- 
mation of the belief that it has produced 


not a single orthodox system but rather “‘a 
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sort of intangible national quality in Ameri- 


can literature.” 

The author’s thesis is an interesting and 
provocative one, but there are several points 
which need elaboration. The brevity of the 
whole study naturally causes Professor How- 
ard to resort to many generalizations, and 
some of them are simply too facile to leave 
standing without support. Also it is strange 
that he could get so close to the frontier 
thesis at times and still never mention Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner. 


Glen M. Rodgers 


RICH STORE OF TEXAS LORE 


And Horns on the Toads 

EDITED BY MODY C. BOATRIGHT, WILSON M. 
HUDSON, AND ALLEN MAXWELL 

Publications of the Texas Folklore Society 
Number XXIX 


Southern Methodist University Press, 
Dallas $4.50 


TO ALL good Texans and other folklorists the 
appearance of the annual publication of the 
Texas Folkore Society is an event full of 
interest and of pride. No other state can, we 
believe, match in volume, interest, and value 
our contribution to the national archive of 
collected and scholarly folklore. And Horns 
on the Toads, Volume XXIX of the series, in 
variety, interest, and balance of materials 
should rate as one of the best numbers in 
recent years. There is, naturally, a prepon- 
derance of lore directly from the folk, such as 
legends, healing practices, Negro tales, and 
folk attitudes and customs, yet the editors 
have included also an unusually large number 
of quite interesting and substantial scholarly 
studies. Also, in spite of this reviewer's 
friendly but persistent carping, two articles 
dealing with purely factual, though readable 
and informative, occurrences are added. Our 
point in this perennial disagreement is that 
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the fanciful, imaginative element is a sime qua 
non of folklore. 

Under the head of legends comes the lead 
article, “And Horns on the Toads,” a phrase 
taken from the well-known humorous ballad 
which makes the slanderous claim that out 
of the worthless scraps from God’s creation 
of the world the Devil made Texas. John Q. 
Anderson has brought together many of the 
stock tales about the horned toad, such as 
his shooting blood from his eyes and his 
surviving some thirty-one years sealed in the 
cornerstone of the courthouse in Eastland, 
Texas. Meredith Hale tells a strange story of 
a robber taking vengeance on the person he 
saw last as he died. The danger of dancing 
with a stranger appears in Artell Dorman’s 
account of the abduction by the Devil of 
his unwary partners. Kenneth Porter offers 
two ghost tales from army posts in the 
Southwest. The perennial favorite among 
legends, buried treasure hunts, is represented 
by J. R. Jamison’s story of how as late as 
1956 twelve jack loads of Spanish gold were 
almost recovered before the flooding back 
waters of the Trinity River intervened. Under 
legend we might mention a most interesting 
creation myth told by the one-hundred-and- 
one-year-old Piegan Chief James White Calf, 
the first time for recording. It isian elaborate 
and complex combination of Indian and 
Christian elements, of special interest to social 
anthropologists. 

Several years ago the Folklore Society pub- 
lished a fascinating account of Don Pedro 
Jaramillo, a Mexican folk-healer of South 
Texas. Brownie McNeil reports that Don 
Pedro has several pupils carrying on his naive 
but implicitly accepted ministrations. William 
A. Owens, one-time field collector for the 
University of Texas, found in Mrs. Annie 
Jackson a Negro counterpart of Don Pedro, 
as well as a seer, who claimed as her customer 
Col. A. E. Humphries, discoverer of the Mexia 
oil field. The third of the healing articles, by 
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Michael J. Ahearn, is a historical account, 
bolstered with statistical data, of the Noell 
Madstone, the most famous exemplar in the 
Southwest of that fabled anti-rabies device. 

Negro lore is found in several categories in 
the book, but one article, by Girlene Marie 
Williams, is of special interest. Miss Williams’ 
analysis of tales of the colored folk finds that 
they commonly emphasize either the humor- 
ous or the mysterious. 

Among the most interesting of all folk are 


those colorful “characters,” as we call them, 
whose eccentricities tend to become legendary 
in a community. Such were W. H. Hardin’s 
“Grandpa Brown,” whose teasing tricks in- 
cluded getting his wife out of a sickbed by 
mentioning the name of the woman he had 
picked as her successor, and Ruth Dodson’s 
Aunt Jane, who was the victim of strange 
scares. John Henry Faulk grew up with the 
most uninhibited liar in Austin, Joe Whilden, 
who without warning could go off into a fan- 
tastic and perfectly serious explanation of any 
phenomenon from a cyclone to how elec- 
tricity leaks out of an empty socket. A more 
prosaic example of folk ways is Everett Gillis’ 
survey of “Texas Singing Schools,” once a 
very popular phase of pioneer social life. 
The reader who is unrestrained by theories 
of the definition of folklore will find much 
of interest in John T. Smith’s article on what 
prejudice the Americans encountered in op- 
erating the early railroads in Mexico. The 
same could be said for G. A. Reynolds’ “Vig- 
ilante Justice in Springtown.” We can all 
agree, however, on the validity of scholarly 
studies of folk materials. The editors have 
either shown excellent judgment or had very 
good luck in finding five articles that are 
striking for diversity of theme, interest of 
treatment, and solidity of substance. Certain- 
ly George Hendricks takes the cake for orig- 
inality in his research into the reasons for 
left-handedness. Américo Paredes has turned 
up some startling analogues in Spanish and 
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ballads of the 


theme, long regarded as English in origin. 


Mexican “bury-me-not” 
Perhaps the most elaborate research went into 
Walter Starkie’s study of the background of 
Cante Jondo and Flamenco music of Spain 
and Hispano-America. Another erudite work 
is Donald Lance’s conclusion that the per- 
sonification of animals in Mexican folk song is 
largely confined to a type of ballad called the 
relacion. In the last of the scholarly studies 
Fred O. Weldon, Jr., analyzes the heroes of 
Negro folk tales. Mr. Weldon finds that the 
quest theme is apparently beyond the capa- 
bilities of the Negro hero, but he revels in 
tricks. The two main cycles of tales involve 
the famous tricksters Brer Rabbit and John. 

The inclusion of a substantial, though sub- 
ordinate, amount of scholarship in the 
volumes of the Texas Folklore Society rep- 
resents a definite policy on the part of the 
editors. According to one’s tastes, this policy 
may represent an intellectual coming of age 
or a calculated risk of losing popular inter- 
est. Anyone familiar with folklore publication 
throughout the world knows that a large per- 
centage of it is very scholarly and often ex- 
ceedingly erudite. If the Texas Folklore So- 
ciety can continue to record rich and valua- 
ble primary materials and at the same time 
make worthy contributions to the field of 
scholarship, it may be justly proud of its 
double—and proper—role. 


John Lee Brooks 


VACHEL LINDSAY, PEOPLE’S POET 


The West-Going Heart: 

A Life of Vachel Lindsay 
BY ELEANOR RUGGLES 

W. W. Norton, New York 


VACHEL LINDSAY, whose tragic death came 


$5.95 


more than twenty-eight years ago, had much 
in common with Johnny Appleseed. Each 
was a mystic, a visionary, a man who never 
achieved much success by practical stand- 
ards. Yet each of these wanderers established 
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a legend that still lives and likely will per- 
sist for a long time. 

The son of an Illinois doctor, Vachel grew 
up in the quiet city of Springfield, next door 
to the governor’s mansion. His mother tend- 
ed to spoil him and kept him in long curls 
much longer than she should have. Young 
Lindsay was steeped in Lincoln stories, and 
he was inspired by the courageous Governor 
John Peter Altgeld. At sixteen he heard the 
oratory of William Jennings Bryan in his 
first bid for the presidency. 

Since his parents were determined that he 
should become a doctor, Lindsay went to 
Hiram College, in Ohio. But he was much too 
introspective to become a good student. He 
couldn’t master the math and science courses. 
Doing verses and drawings for the college 
paper, playing pranks, and going on larks with 
the girls were more to his liking. After three 
years he gave up. 

His disappointed parents reluctantly sent 
him to the Art Institute in Chicago. Yet 
even there, in a field of his own choosing, he 
lacked the concentration and industry needed 
success. He dabbled in 


verse, wrote long entries in his journals, and 


for conventional 


often went hungry. Once he worked as a 
stock boy in a department store but quit 
after a few weeks. 

Back in Springfield for a few years, he con- 
tinued to drift. In his early thirties he still 
had to be supported by his parents, who had 
few dollars to spare. But finally he began to 
make some progress with his writings. 

Lindsay had the good sense to discard the 
clichés of earlier poets for grass-roots Ameri- 
can subjects and colloquial phrases. And 
when he began going on long hiking tours, 
trading poems and recitations for meals and 
lodging, he struck fire. Harriet Monroe and 
others saw that he had something new, and 
soon magazine editors who had been sending 
him rejection slips began bidding for his 
poems. 


SUMMER 1960 


Whether Lindsay was the great poet that 
some have called him, the future will tell. But 
at least he was one of the most successful in 
taking poetry to the people and rousing 
them to enthusiastic interest in it. Lindsay 
becomes more understandable in this new 
biography by Eleanor Ruggles, the only com- 
prehensive and first-rate one he has had. Miss 
Ruggles, the biographer of Edwin Booth and 
others, writes with rare insight and a spright- 
ly style. Her book is one to read and to 


treasure. 
Wayne Gard 


FITZGERALD'S SHORT FICTION 


| Six Tales of the Jazz Age and Other 


Stories 
BY F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York $2.95 


WHENEVER the members of a cult commence 
digging up the bones of an author to promote 
a revival, they really need to pay less atten- 
tion to those bones and concentrate on the 
man’s works themselves. Renewed interest in 
F. Scott Fitzgerald and the roaring twenties 
will profit from the publication of Six Tales 
of the Jazz Age and Other Stories, for it 
makes available nine of his stories chosen 
from Tales of the Jazz Age (1922) and All 
the Sad Young Men (1926). Coupled with 
other collections this volume fills out the list 
of the best short pieces Fitzgerald produced 
in his middle twenties when he was also 
bringing out two of his major novels, The 
Beautiful and Damned (1922) and The 
Great Gatsby (1925). 

In her introduction Frances Fitzgerald 
Lanahan admits the difficulty of writing about 
her father because she “can scarcely distin- 
guish any longer between the real and the un- 
real, what I’ve read or heard somewhere and 
what I actually remember.” Although she 
apologizes for mentioning such “vulgar ma- 
terial matters,” her most important commen- 
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tary concerns her father’s annual earnings of 
between $20,000 and $25,000, much of 
which came from sales of stories to popular 
magazines such as the Saturday Evening Post 
and Redbook. Her figures underscore Fitz- 
gerald’s tremendous productivity in those 
years when his monthly expense sheets re- 
corded the gusto with which he put his in- 
come into circulation. If he has become a 
legendary symbol of a disheveled era, he 
achieved that stature not just by writing of 
the Jazz Age but also by living in a manner 
which exemplified it. 

As the daughter points out, these nine 
stories contain little of the wildness usually 
associated with the Jazz Age. Perhaps the 
first one, “The Jelly-Bean,” fits the pattern 
of the period better than any of the others. 
It is the story of Jim Powell, a Jelly-bean: 


But Jim was long and thin and bent at the 
waist from stooping over pool-tables, and he 
was what might have been known in the in- 
discriminating North as a corner loafer. 
“*Jelly-bean” is the name throughout the un- 
dissolved Confederacy for one who spends his 
life conjugating the verb to idle in the first 
person singular. 


It also contains Nancy Lamar, the flapper, 
who took her whiskey straight from the 
bottle on the country club porch, rolled dice 
with the men, and “to shock the town” 
eloped with her escort in the gray dawn. 
“The Camel’s Back” presents a bizarre tale 
against the background of lavish holiday 
parties in Toledo society of 1919 and “O Rus- 
set Witch” tells of Caroline who danced on 
the table in Pulpat’s, the restaurant where 
the bourgeoisie paid $1.75 for a “bottle of 
water diluted with vin ordinaire,” but hip 
flasks, bathtub gin, raccoon coats, wild 
parties, and sex orgies in parked cars are 
missing. 

Since the stories originally appeared in 
popular magazines, the reader naturally ex- 
pects to find an element of slick writing in 
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them. That characteristic of the popular 
tale is there, but such stories as ‘““The Curious 
Case of Benjamin Button,” “Tarquin of 
Cheapside,” “The Adjuster,” and “Gretchen’s 
Forty Winks” reveal more subtle characteri- 
zations and deeper probings into fundamental 
human values. The whole collection supports 
the idea that F. Scott Fitzgerald really trans- 
cended the Jazz Age and wrote of things 
which belong to all time—a valid reason for 
a Fitzgerald revival. 


Glen M. Rodgers 


LEADBELLY AND HIS COMPEERS 
The Country Blues 
BY SAMUEL B. CHARTERS 


Rinehart, New York $4.95 


SAM CHARTERS of Pittsburgh is an intense, 
beatnik-sweatered young man who has spent 
the better part of his thirty years in studying 
“traditional” jazz and its origins. He put in 
seven years on his earlier Jazz: New Orleans, 
1885-1957, and during that time and after- 
ward gathered material for The Country 
Blues. 

The word “blues” as used to describe a 
state of feeling goes back to the sixteenth 


century, the Negro “country” music called 
“blues” to the early 1800’s. More than a 
century ago, the British actress Fanny Kem- 
ble, living on a Georgia plantation, heard 
an “extraordinarily wild and unaccountable” 
music sung by the slaves. Even down to this 
day, similar adjectives continue to be used to 
describe the sounds of such singers as Lead- 
belly, Ma Rainey, and the latter-day Presley. 

The first blues number to be printed was 
by Hart Wand of Oklahoma City, entitled 
“The Dallas Blues.” Its immediate popularity 
inspired a host of camp followers, among 
them the great William Christopher Handy 
with his immortal “St. Louis woman with 
all her diamond rings.” 

The singers whose lurid and tragic lives 
Charters recounts in detail sprang from the 
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cotton pickers and mule drivers of the South. 
They sang from the depths of their loneli- 
ness and frustration. Of Tommy McClellan, 
now a long-time casualty of Chicago’s Skid 
Row, he writes that he 


was a limited guitar player and his voice 
was flat and harsh, but he was one of the 
most ferocious blues singers to get near a mi- 
crophone. Every line sounded as though it 
was being torn from him; then between lines 
he muttered to himself or shouted into the 
microphone. He sounded hard and dangerous, 
but he certainly wasn’t dangerous, just 
intense. 


This singing has, of late years, become 
watered down; the style is smoothed, ironed- 
out, and even the singers themselves are 
named Harry, Nat, or Johnny, instead of 
Washboard Sam, Oh Red, Bogus Ben, or 
Scrapper (not to mention Big Boy Crudup, 
or T-Bone Walker of Waxahachie). And, just 
as in Poland at one time there were dozens of 
countesses in whose arms Chopin had breathed 
his last, so in Dallas today you will find many 
an old-timer who spent his entire boyhood 
leading Blind Lemon Jefferson up and down 
Deep Ellum. 

Patronizingly referred to as “down-home” 
singers, they are all gone now, or most of 
them, and their singing with them. Their 
past is preserved only on a few thousand 
worn-out, scratched 78 rpm Gennetts or 
Paramounts in the hands of white aficionados. 
Only a few people care about them, but one 
of those people is Samuel B. Charters. His 
book, dedicated to Moses Asch of Folkways 
Records—a genial, shrewd, bearlike man who 
is the world’s foremost publisher of folk 
music records and the friend of folk artists 
in every land—is a moving, human, and at 
the same time expertly documented and illus- 
trated tome. The future will respect it as an 
authoritative work, done by that rarest of 
men, a talented writer and musician complete- 
ly in love with his subject. 


Hermes Nye 
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BENNETT LAY 


American history has produced few such personal sagas of high adventure as that 
of a lad from Tennessee named Ellis Peter Bean, who one autumn day in 1800 
rode out of Natchez, Mississippi, with twenty-seven other members of Philip 
Nolan’s last expedition to Texas. Promises of a share in the wild horses to be 
captured and talk of gold and silver had lured Bean into accompanying Nolan. a 
bold leader whose earlier expeditions had been lucrative. But at dawn on March 
21, 1801, Spanish trcops attacked Nolan’s camp near the present site of Waco, 
Texas, killed Nolan, and captured Bean and other survivors. 


During the next decade Bean, forgotten by his countrymen, was held pris- 
oner in a succession of widely separated Mexican towns. Then the War for 
Independence gave him his chance for freedom. Released by Spanish authorities 
to fight for the king, he immediately deserted to the army of the patriot Morelos 
and became its chief powdermaker. Finally, fifteen years after leaving his native 
United States, he returned— as a Mexican envoy seeking aid for the patriots. 
He arrived in Louisiana in time to enjoy the hospitality of Jean Lafitte before 
joining Andrew Jackson’s forces at the Battle of New Orleans. 

Bean’s remaining years, and his loyalties, were divided almost equally 
between Texas and Mexico, between his Texas wife and his Mexican wife. His 
amazing story, told here completely for the first time, makes a fascinating narra- 
tive that will haunt its reader long after the book has been shelved. 


At your favorite bookseller or from 
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